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The Parent-Teacher 
Club VI 


How to Aid the School 


Julia G. Straub 
(All rights reserved) 


ESIDES the spiritual and moral aid the Parent- 

Teacher Club can give the school, in its fostering 

of the spirit of understanding between parent and 

teacher, there are countless types of material and 
practical aids. 

In rural districts, especially, the club can work wonders. 
It can point out all the deficiencies in the school surround- 
ings, such as open wells, poorly-ventilated and badly-lighted 
buildings, and lack of equipment. It can go farther by 
interviewing the school trustees, and insisting upon the 
needed improvements. 

Then if the trustees feel that it is utterly impossible to 
supply funds for piayground equipment and industrial 
work, the club can, by means of socials and bazaars, raise 
enough money to add at least a few swings, a slide, a see- 
saw, a work-bench, the necessary tools, and a couple of 
sewing machines to the school’s assets. 

In the city, the Parent-Teacher Clubs can by capable 
work secure the necessary new buildings with all modern 
equipment. In smaller towns, where all this cannot be 
accomplished, the clubs can furnish much which the exist- 
ing buildings lack. 

They can furnish “first-aid” cabinets with every facility 
for accident or emergency cases; bathtubs and shower- 
baths for the children; sanitary drinking fountains, and 
well-furnished rest-rooms for the use of the teachers. 

One club provided tooth-brushes and shoe-cleaning out- 
fits. It also installed some sets of cobbler’s tools and had 
a practical cobbler come to teach the older boys this most 
useful of manual arts, in these days of the H.C. L. Pat- 
terns were also secured, by means of which the older girls 
learned how to make their own clothes and also those of their 
smaller sisters — surely a valuable lesson. 

In the districts where the well-to-do people reside, the 
schools do not have to face the problem of actually feeding 
and clothing the children. A club connected with such a 
school can work wonders for the future morals and ideals 
of the community by its interest and supervision ‘of the 
“movies” to which the children go. 

It is not difficult for an efficient club to secure the use of 
a neighborhood theatorium for each Saturday afternoon 
and have the management run films particularly adapted 
to the children. If this is not possible, the assembly hall of 
the high school can be used. In many states, now, there is 
a movement on foot to have general co-operation ofthe 
schools with a Juvenile Motion Picture Board which-pro- 
vides strictly censored films, principally consisting of fairy 
stories and historical and geographical scenes. 

All buildings can feel the beneficial effects of the installing 
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Boys in District School Working with Tools Furnished by Parent-Teacher Club 


of well-framed pictures, large victrolas, pianos, and stere- 
opticons, by the various Parent-Teacher Clubs. In many 
cases the clubs can provide supplemental reading material 
for the primary grades, a true boon to the teacher. 

In order to secure these articles the club can hold ‘‘ home 
baking” sales in the basement of some store in the business 
district during the holiday season. It can have musical 
evenings, combining the newly-bought victrola and records 
with vocal and other instrumental selections. It can hold 
‘‘coffees” at the homes of the members, where good-fellow- 


ship can be fostered while the club’s finances are being 
increased. 

By understanding and appreciating the difficulties under 
which teachers have to labor without proper equipment, 
the mothers of to-day, through their active participation 
in Parent-Teacher Clubs, have an entirely new conception 
of the real civic value of the teacher’s work to the com- 
munity. In every up-to-date community these two most 
important factors in the life of the child pull together in 
harmony. 





Girls in the Basement Room of District School Working with Cooking Utensils Furnished by Parent-Teacher Club 





“Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies; 


With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 


Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea.” 
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Talks to Children on Music Appreciation _ II 


Max Schoen 


How Music is Written 


N our previous talk, on the Purpose of Music, we 
I learned that in music the composer can express feel- 
ings, paint a picture, or even tell a story. This time 
we want to learn something about how music is writ- 
ten, what goes into its making, and how the composer works. 
We want to learn this because this knowledge will help us to 
listen to a musical composition with more intelligence and 
therefore lead to greater appreciation. Music is just like 
literature in this respect. The more we understand about 
the make-up of any masterpiece the greater and more in- 
tense is the pleasure that we derive from it. We should, 
therefore, know something about the material of music, 
what means the composer uses, and how he shapes this 
material into musical forms that convey to us his feelings, 
pictures, or stories. 

You will remember that in our former lesson we came to 
the conclusion that music was a language. Now, as you 
might know, every language has an alphabet which repre- 
sents the sounds by means of which we express our thoughts 
in speaking or in writing. Since music is a language it fol- 
lows that it also has an alphabet as a means for its expres- 
sion either vocally or on paper. But since music differs 
from any other language it follows again that its alphabet 
will be different from any other alphabet. We shall then 
enumerate the characteristics of the musical alphabet: 


1 The musical alphabet is known as the Musical Scale. 

2 It consists of eight sounds called, in music, Tones. 

3 These tones differ from each other in Pitch, that is 
to say, the second tone of the Scale is higher than the 
first, the third than the second, etc. 

4 These eight tones follow each other in the Scale in 
regular succession, up or down, like the steps of a stair- 
case or the rungs of a ladder, each step or rung having a 
sound or tone just one step higher or lower than its 
neighbor. The eight tones of the Scale can be duplicated 
a number of times just as you could take a number of 
ladders with eight rungs each and place them one on top 
of the other. 


ILLUSTRATIONS , 

1 If there is a piano at hand the teacher can 
illustrate the scale by beginning on any white 
key and playing eight tones in regular suc- 
cession using white keys only. She can also 
point out how the scale may be multiplied 
at different pitches. If possible the teacher 
ought also to sing a scale for the children 
and have them sing it after her. 

2 Victor Record number 55072 consists of illus- 
trations of Vocal Scales. 

3 Children can sing a familiar song like ‘Old 
Folks at Home” and point out the high and 
low tones. 


5 Tones in music also differ from each other in Dura- 
tion, some are longer or shorter than others. 


ILLUSTRATION ’ 
1 Have children point out long and short tones in 


any song as they sing it. A good way is to 
have them clap the length of the tones and to 
have one child draw lines on the blackboard 
to represent lengths of tones while the rest of 
the class is singing. 

6 Tones also differ in Intensity, some are louder than 
others, just as in language some syllables and words are 
pronounced with more emphasis than others. 

ILLUSTRATION ; 

1 Play a selection and have class point out grada- 
tions in tonal intensity. 


230005 


7 Since tones differ from each other in Pitch there must 
be a means by which the exact distance of one tone from 
another may be measured. For this purpose a ladder is 
used consisting of five parallel lines, known as the Musical 
Staff. 


ILLUSTRATION 
1 DrawaStaff and show the class how, by placing 
the first tone of the Scale on any liné or space 
of the Staff the rest of the tones, whether 
in regular succession or in skips, can be lo- 
cated from this starting point. 


It would take us a long time to find out much about these 
various things in music. But for our present purpose, 
when we are merely trying to get an idea of how music is 
made, it wil] be enough for us just to remember these few 
points. 

And now we can follow the composer as he makes his 
music. What do you and I do when we want to write 
something? We first find out what we are going to write 
about. Next we spend some time in thinking about our 
subject to let it soak well into our minds in order to know 
exactly what we are going to say. We then write down our 
thoughts on paper for others to read. And it is here that 
we make use of the alphabet. We combine various letters 
of the alphabet to form the words that we want. These 
words are then combined into phrases that have a definite 
meaning, but in which our thought is but partly completed. 
In order to complete our thoughts we combine two or more 
phrases into sentences. Sentences are then combined into 
paragraphs and paragraphs into completed compositions. 

Now the composer does almost exactly the same thing. 
He first gets a musical idea that forms the topic or theme 
for his musical composition. He then thinks a great deal 
about this topic and when it has fully developed itself in his 
mind he begins to write it down. In doing this he uses 
the tones of the Musical Scale as we use the letters of the 
alphabet. He combines tones into musical words; phrases, 
sentences, etc., into complete compositions. Now, since 
the composer’s words are made up of tones that differ from 
each other in pitch and duration, he writes his music on a 
Musical Staff which, as we just learned, measures the dis- 
tance between tones, and he uses notes of different shapes 
to show the different durations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

1 The teacher can very easily show the children 
these different symbols for tone durations, 
known as notes, by pointing them out in any 
song book or by drawing them on the black- 
board. 

2 To show the class how music is similar to lan- 
guage in its construction let the teacher play 
or sing a tune like America and point out the 
musical words, phrases and sentences. In 
this tune the first six measures, ending on the 
word “sing” form a phrase consisting of 
three “musical words” of two measures 
each. The second part of the tune likewise 
consists of a phrase of four “musical words” 
of two measures each. The entire tune thus 
consists of a musical sentence of two phrases. 
A number of simple tunes should thus be an- 
alyzed by the teacher and class. Good tunes 
for this purpose which may be had for the - 
phonograph and also sung by the class are: 


Old Folks at Home. 
Annie Laurie. 

All Through the Night, 
Auld Lang Syne. 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 
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A Winter Cradle Song 


Words by Auice E. ALLEN. 


Allegretto 
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Socialized Recitations 


Socialized Recitation in Oral 
Language 


Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton 
1 A-2 B Grade, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Teacher, Miss Holland 


Franklin Three children will please go”into the cloak 
hall and some one will tell us a story. When the door- 
keeper tells them to come in some one will tell them the 
story so they will feel they haven’t missed anything 

Minnie Once upon a time there was an old man and 
he had three sons. One day the old man’said to his young- 
est son, ‘Go out in the woods and cut down atree.”? So he 
gave the son a lunch and he went out in the woods’ and 
there he met a little dwarf and the dwarf said, “Will you 
give me some of your lunch?” but the boy said, “‘No, go on 
your way, I have hardly enough for myself,” so the little 
dwarf went away and said, “ You will see what will happen 
when you cut down the tree.” So the man began to chop 
the tree, but at the first stroke of the axe, cut his arm. 
The next day the father said to his second son, “ You go out 
in the woods and cut down a tree.”’ So the second son 
went out in the woods and he met the same dwarf and the 
dwarf said, ‘Will you give me something to eat?” and the 
boy said, “No, I have only enough for myself,” and so the 
dwarf said, “Then you will find out what will happen.” 
So the boy made the first stroke and cut his foot and had to 
gohome. The next day the youngest son was told to go out 
in the forest to cut down a tree and when he met the dwarf 
he said, “ Yes, I will share my lunch with you,” so they ate a 
hearty lunch together, the youngest brother, and when 
they finished their lunch the dwarf said, “When you cut 
down the tree look inside the tree and you may find some- 
thing.” So when the youngest brother cut down the tree, 
nside the tree was a golden goose with golden feathers and 
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it was gold all over and the youngest brother took the goose 
and went to an Inn to buy some lunch and spend the 
night there. The man that owned the Inn had three 
beautiful daughters and they each wanted a feather, so at 
night when Peter, that was the youngest brother’s name, 
was in bed they each went in and took hold of one feather, 
but they couldn’t get away and in the morning when he came 
to take his goose he saw the three pretty maidens hanging 
attached to it and he couldn’t get it away so he just took his 
things and walked along and they had to go too, and some 
people tried to help these maidens get away and they 
got caught too. There was a Princess that lived in a palace 
and she never laughed and the King got so nervous and 
he said that any one who made her laugh could have her 
hand in marriage. So when Peter passed the palace the 
Princess was leaning out of the window and she laughed 
so hard that the King had to hit her on the back to keep 
her from choking. He called Peter inside and told him what 
he had promised, and so Peter became a rich Prince. 


(The children hiding in the cloak hall come out and an- 
other child comes forward to tell them the story.) 


Louise Once upon a time there was a man had three sons 
and the man had the oldest son to go out to the woods 
and chop a tree down. He gave him a lunch to go out 
in the woods and chop a tree down and there was a little 
man came along and he asked for something to eat and the 
boy said, ‘‘No, you can’t have anything,” and the dwarf 
said, “You will find out what will happen,” and when he 
went to strike the first stroke he cut his arm and the boy 
had to go home. The next day the next to the oldest son 
wert to the woods to chop a tree down and the same little 
mai came along and asked for something to eat and the 
boy said, ““O I have nothing for myself!’ and the little 
man said, “You will see what happens to you,” and when 
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he went to chop the tree down he cut his leg and had to go 
home. The youngest bov at home, named Peter, he went 
to the woods to cut a tree down and he only had a little 
bit to eat and the little man came along and asked for 
something to eat and he said, “Yes, you may have half 
of my lunch,” and they ate (et) together and the little boy 
chopped the tree down and found the golden goose in the 
trunk. It had gold feathers and this boy went to an Inn 
and stayed all night and this man that owned the Inn had 
three beautiful daughters and each wanted a feather and 
when Peter went to sleep at night the three beautiful daugh- 
ters went in to get a feather and they all stuck fast and they 
stuck until the next morning. When Peter got up in the 
morning he went to get his goose to go away and the three 
sisters were fastened on behind and other people went to 
get these beautiful maidens off and they stuck fast and 
when they went past the palace, the King had a beautiful 
Princess and he could never make her laugh, so when this 
string of people came along she laughed so hard that the 
King had to hit the Princess on the back and the King 
called the boy Peter in and said he might marry my Prin- 
cess and Peter was ever after happy. 

Kathryn How do you pronounce this word? 
blackboard the word “‘ate.’’) 

Louise Ate. 

Kathryn You pronounced it “et.” 


(Writes on 


Robert You said the oldest brother said, “I will not give 
you nothing.” You should have said, “I will not give you 
anything. 


John How do you pronounce this word? 
blackboard the word “‘get.””) You said “git.” 

Frank Don’t you think you put too many “ands” in 
your story? 


(Writes on the 
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Sarah How.do you pronounce this word? (Writes on 
the blackboard the word “fasten.””) You said fas-ten. 

Clarence How do you pronounce this word? (Writes on 
blackboard the word “asked.””) You mispronounced it. 

Teacher Children, can't you find something good to say? 

William I like that story, Louise. 

Eldon You said “There were a Princess.” 
to say, “There was a Princess.” 


You ought 


This occurred in the regular story-telling time. The technical mis- 
takes are corrected by the teacher and the corrections made by the 
pupils emphasized in the language period. 

L. TRAVERS 


Miss Travers, the teacher, purposely chose, for reproducing the story, 
a little girl who does not speak choice English — hence the many nega- 
tive corrections. 

As the children have practice in conducting a recitation, they not 
only show better and better taste in their criticisms, but also are more 
courteous in their manner of speaking. The too frequent use of the 
introductory so will be taken up in a separate language time, with other 
grammatical! errors. 

Gait CALMERTON. 
Primary Supervisor 





Evening Hymn 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep, 
Birds and beasts and flowers 
Soon will be asleep. 
~S. Baring Gould 








A Sand-Table and Blackboard . 
a ws Enid B. E. Dolan 1 B. Grade, Bryant School, Superior, Wis. 
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A Study in Elementary Literature 
FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


Laura F. Kready 
(Book rights reserved) 


op 2 9 , 
John Gilpin’s Ride 
The Teacher’s Problem 

In teaching this ballad to the third grade, in planning 
her lesson the teacher must first consider: 

1 What specific purposes are to be accomplished through 
the subject-matter. 

2 How to put the literature in a concrete situation for 
the child. She must observe the point of contact where the 
pupils’ interest will center. She must use the children’s 
old knowledge to lead to a statement of their aim and to 
make them conscious of the end for which they are working. 

3 At the end, whether children have accomplished their 
aim. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To make children familiar with one of the famous rides of 
literature as part of their literary heritage. 

To use the interest in horses, racing, other rides in poetry, 
other humorous poems, or other ballads, as the point 
of contact. The exact concrete situation will depend 
on the individual class and present circumstances. The 
hearing of “Paul Revere’s Ride,” in use in the fourth 
grade, or reference to “Three Jovial Welshmen,” a 
humorous poem third grade children know, or a visit 
to a County Fair where horse-racing was a feature, 
would be possible points of contact. 

To have children get the imagination in the poem, to see 
the pictures of English life of Cowper’s time. 

To have children get the emotion in the poem, to feel its 
humor. 

To have children get the truth in the poem, to follow it 
as a story. 

To have children get the form in the poem, to acquire 
it as language. 

To have children respond to the teacher’s questions as 
much as possible in the lines of the poem. 


Children’s Aim 
LEsson I 

To get the story of the poem. 

To see it in its large episodes. 

Principally to select six large episodes a humorous 
artist would select to illustrate the story, and to 
name them as pictures. 

To see wherein lies the humor of the poem. 


Lesson II 
To mark the humorous parts of the poem (home-work). 
To see and study the six colored pictures in which 
Randolph Caldecott has illustrated the story. 
To see how they agree with the naming of pictures by 
the class. 
To understand the meaning of the words of the poem. 


Lesson IIT 
To find out about Cowper the poet and Caldecott the 
artist. 


(Lesson III is not given in detail here.) 
(In the following Lesson Outlines the large type is used for “Matter”; 
the smaller type for “ Method.”’) 


Lesson I 

Entire sixty-three stanzas. 

Narrative: Ride from Cheapside, London, through 
the turnp:ke-gates, Islington, the Wash of Edmon- 
ton, past “The Bell,” of Edmonton, to the Calen- 
der’s home at Ware. The return ride from Ware, 
past “The Bell,” past the Cross-roads, through the 
turnpike-gates. to John Gilpin’s home in London. 


Teacher Will Margaret, Catherine, Billy, Frances, Caleb 
and Frederick read the entire poem alternately with me 
to the class? The books of the rest of the class may be 
closed during the reading. As we read note the history of 
the ride. At the close I want some one to tell in a short 
narrative the story of the ride, telling why it was taken, 
where it began, where it led, and where it ended. To help 
you, jot down on paper as we read the names of any places. 
(Children’s aim here given.) 

(Six children and teacher read the sixty-three stanzas.) 

(One of the listening class tells the narrative.) 

This poem is a fine one to be illustrated. It has been 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. As we study it I want 
you to think what six colored pictures would best illustrate 
the entire tale. Jot down titles and at the end of the lesson 
let me hear them. As Caldecott was a humorous artist 
he would manage that the six pictures he selected contained 
elements of humor. So incidentally let us notice especially 
the humorous parts. (Children’s aim.) He would natur- 
ally select the large leading episodes of the poem so that 
his pictures would make the story. So let us try to see the 
story in the large leading episodes.. (Children’s aim.) 


I Introduction, John Gilpin and His Wife at 
Home — Stanzas 1-8; beginning: 


‘John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he, 
Of famous London town.” 


Teacher How much of this poem is introduction? 

Children Eight stanzas. 

T. What might we call the Introduction? 

Ch. “John Gilpin and His Wife at Home.” 

T. Let us look at the Introduction. What does it tell 
you about John Gilpin? 

Ch. He was a citizen of credit and renown. 

T. What kind of citizen was that? 

Ch. “Of credit’? means that he paid his debts. “Of 
renown” means that he was well-known among his neigh- 
bors. 

T. What else do you learp of John Gilpin? 

Ch. He was a train-band captain. 

Ch. He lived in London. 

Ch. He had been married twenty years and loved his 
wife. 

Ch. He was a linen-draper. 

Ch. He had a friend, a calender. 

T. We must find out about some of these things. 
is a train-band captain? 

Ch. A captain who trained a band of men to exercise 
to be ready to volunteer as soldiers. 

T. Was there any humor in Cowper’s mentioning this? 

Ch. John Gilpin was a captain of soldiers and could 
not even ride a horse. 

T. “Eke” is an old word which means “also.” 

What was John Gilpin’s business? 

Ch. He was a linen-draper, a dealer in linen. 

T. Was he accustomed to horseback riding? 

Ch. No, he had to borrow a horse. 

T. What is a calender? 

Ch. A “calender” is a man whose business is to press 
cloth between hot rollers to make it smooth, glossy, or 
wavy. 

T. What does the introduction tell you of Mrs. Gilpin? 

Ch. She had been married twenty years and she had not 
had a holiday. So she asked her husband for what she 
wanted. She planned to celebrate her wedding anniversary. 


What 
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T. What did she plan? 

Ch. She planned that they should get a chaise and go to 
“The Bell”at Edmonton for dinner, and take with them her 
three children and her sister and her child. This would fill 
the chaise, so John would have to ride horseback. 

T. Was there any humor in her plan? 

Ch. “So you must ride 

On horseback after we.” 

T. Was she a good housekeeper? 

Ch. Yes, she had home-made wine and offered to take 
that with them to save expense. She had a frugal mind. 
T. What is “frugal’’? 

Ch. “Frugal” is saving, economical. 

T. Was John ready to take a holiday? 

Ch. Yes, he admired his wife and was glad to please her. 
T. Is there any humor in stanza eight? 

Ch. He was so overjoyed that his wife was frugal. 


(\ The Start —Stanzas 9-19, beginning: 


“The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud.” 


T. What shall we call the first part of the story, our 
second topic? How many stanzas? 

Ch. “The Start.” Stanzas 9-19. 

T. Was there any difference in the way John Gilpin and 
his wife started? 

Ch. The family could hardly wait to get into the chaise. 
They were feeling fine and probably were dressed in their 
best. Not to seem proud they had the chaise stop three 
doors off instead of before their own door. Mrs. Gilpin 
did not wish to show off before her neighbors whom she 
knew would be watching. A chaise and pair was an un- 
usually grand adventure for ordinary middle-class people 

T. Read the part that tells how they started. 

Ch. “Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folks so glad! 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad.” 

T. What was “Cheapside?” 

Ch. “Cheapside” was a street in London. 

T. What do you notice about this stanza? 

C. It makes you hear the crack of the whip and the 
rattle of the cobble-stones and see the wheels go round; it 
shows sound and motion. 

T. How did John Gilpin start? 

Ch. He held on to the horse’s mane as he hurried to get 
up. 

T. Is that the usual way to mount a horse? 

(A child who knows tells exactly how a horse is mounted.) 

T. What happened between John’s first and second 
mount? 

Ch. He went back to wait on three customers. He got 
Betty to give him the two wine bottles. He got Betty to 
bring him his long red cloak to cover him and the bottles 
well. 

T. In Stanza 19, what word brings out the humor? 

Ch. The word “manfully.” 

T. In the two first parts, the Introduction and the 
Start, have you any pictures to name? 

Ch. There ought to be one to show John Gilpin and his 
wife at home before the ride, I think. 

I. Any other? 

Ch.4,.Mrs. Gilpin and the children gettingTinto the 
chaise. 

lr. Well, just keep them, we’ll not stop to consider these 
now. 


iI The Ride — Stanzas 20-49, beginning: 


‘““Now see him mounted once again 











Upon his nimble steed, 
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Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed.” 


Places passed: 
The turnpike-gates. 
Islington. 
The Wash of Edmonton. 
“The Bell” at Edmonton. 
Ware, the Calender’s home. 


T. What shall we call the third part? How ‘many 


stanzas does it cover? 


Ch. “The Ride.” Stanzas 20-49, 

T. How did the beginning of the ride go? 

Ch. “He paced slowly o’er the stones 

With caution and good heed.” 
T. Read the stanza that tells of the first change. 
Ch. “But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat.” 

T. What is “galled’’? 

Ch. Hurt him by rubbing against the saddle. 

T. How did John try to manage the horse? 

Ch. “He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might.” 

T. What was the result? 

Ch. The horse wondered what thing he had got on his 
back. John lost his hat and his wig. His cloak flew back 
like a long streamer until it flew away. 

T. Did any people see all this? 

Ch. Yes, they saw the two bottles at his belt. The dogs 
barked, children screamed, windows opened, people cried, 
“Well done!” thinking John Gilpin was racing. 

T. What happened next? Read the stanza 

Ch. “And still as fast as he drew near, 

*Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw.” 

T. What happened next? Read the stanzas. 

Ch. The wine bottles broke. (Child reads stanzas 31 
and 32.) 

T. In what is the humor in stanza 32? 

Ch. In the word “piteous,” because the wine was such 
a loss to John Gilpin. 

T. What do the last two lines mean? 

Ch. The horse’s sides steamed just as meat does when 
you baste it with the gravy when roasting it in the oven. 

T. What is the humor in stanza 33? 

Ch. The bottle-necks were seen dangling from his belt. 

T. What did the people think? 

Ch. They began to be frightened. 

T. What places did he pass? 

Ch. He raced through merry Islington. At the Wash 
at Edmonton, a pond, he splashed the passersby with mud, 
like a wild gogse or like a trundling mop. 

T What is “a trundling mop”? 

Ch It was a mop that rolled on little wheels and 
splashed water when it was used. 

T. Where were Mrs Gilpin and the family? 

Ch. On the balcony of “The Bell,” watching for John 
Gilpin. 

T. Read the stanza which tells of John’s arrival at “The 
Bell.” 

Ch “Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s the house!” 

They all at once did cry; 
The dinner waits, and we are tired;”’ 
Said Gilpin — “So am I!” 

T. How did the horse go past “The Bell”? 

(A child reads stanza 39.) 

T. Why wouldn’t the horse stop? 

(A child reads stanza 39.) ” 

Ch. Because his owner lived at Ware, ten miles off. 
T. When did the horse stop? 
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Ch. “Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still.” 

T. What part of the ride was this? 

Ch. The middle. 

T. Tell what happened at Ware. 

Ch. The calender greeted him, stanzas 41, 42. John 
Gilpin explained why he was wigless and hatless and coat- 
less. His friend lent him a wig and a hat. He considered 
it a joke. He asked him to dine. But Gilpin wanted to 
join his wife at “The Bell.” He intended to make the 
horse return. 

T. What was the humor in the talk at Ware? 

Ch. (Child reads stanzas 44 and 47.) 

T. What ended the conversation at Ware? 

Ch. (Achild reads stanzas 51 and 52.) 


IV The Return Ride from Ware — Stanzas 50-63, 
beginning: 


“So turning to his horse he said, 
‘I am in haste to dine; 
’Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.’” 


Possible stops: 
“The Bell.” 
Road. 
Cross-roads. 
Turnpike-gates. 
Home. 


T. What shall we call the fourth part, beginning with 
stanza 50? 

Ch. “The Return Ride from Ware.” Stanzas 50-63. 

T. Before we go to this part, what pictures have you in 
the ride? 

Ch. “Going Through the Turnpike-gates.” “Passin 
‘The Bell.’” . . ann P 

T. What happened on the return ride? 

Ch. John Gilpin lost his hat and wig. 

T. Did the horse stop at “The Bell”? 

Ch. No, Mistress Gilpin saw him posting down’ into the 
country far away. r 

T. What did she do to help? 

Ch. She sent the boy who had driven the chaise, to 
catch John’s horse. She gave him a half-crown. 

T. How much was that? 

Ch. About sixty cents. 

T. Could he succeed in catching the horse? 

Ch. “The frightened steed he frightened more 

And made him faster run.” 

T. What did the people think? 

Ch. Six gentlemen out riding thought him a thief and 
rode after, crying, “Stop, thief!” 

T. What did the toll-keepers think? 


Ch. They thought he ran a race and again flung open 
wide the gates. 


T. How did the ride end? 

Ch. It ended just where it began. 

“Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down.” 

T. Is stanza 63 part of the story? 

Ch. No, it is the conclusion. 

T. What is the humor in it? 

Ch. “And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see.” 

T. What do you think happened when the chaise re- 
turned home? 

Ch. The family treated it as a huge joke and were very 
glad John Gilpin was not hurt. They felt they had had an 
exciting holiday. 

T. How do you think they spent their next holiday? 

Ch. I think they asked John Gilpin to ride in the chaise 
with them. Perhaps John Gilpin learned to ride horseback. 
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T. Now let us hear the titles of your six pictures. 
Ch. 1 “John Gilpin and His Wife at Home.” 


2 “The Start in the Chaise.” - 

3 “John Gilpin Racing Through {the;,Turnpike- 
gates.” 

4 “Passing ‘The Bell.’” 

5 “At Ware.” 

6 


“The Pursuit.” 

T. To-morrow we will look at Caldecott’s edition of this 
poem. Meantime I want you to look over the poem and 
mark with an H any places which you think make this a 
humorous poem. Also look up words you don’t know. 
Those who own Caldecott’s edition, please bring it to class. 
(Children’s aim in Lesson II.) 


Lesson II ’ 
John Gilpin’s Ride, in Caldecott’s Picture Book, 
No. 1. 


1 “John Gilpin and His Wife at Home.” 


Teacher Let us look at the six large pictures to’see what 
Caldecott thought the six important parts of the story. 
Perhaps they might correspond to the parts we saw. What 
would you call this first picture? aera 

Children Jt agrees with our first picture, “John, Gilpin 
and His Wife at Home.” ; oe 

T. What does the picture tell of an English home. of 
Cowper’s time? 

(Children tell of men’s dress; women’s dress; of rugs, 
pictures, and furniture.) 


2 “The Start in the Chaise.” 


T. What shall we call the second picture? 

Ch. “The Start in the Chaise.” 

T. Had we named the second picture as’ Caldecott 
would? 

Ch. Yes. ; 

T. What does this picture tell of English life? 

Ch. It tells of Cheapside, a cobble street, of the kind 
of chaise, of the houses with little porticoes, of the custom 
of each house having its sign in front, of the dress of children 
and of grownups. 


3 “The Ride Through the Turnpike-gates.”’ 


T. What shall we call the third picture? 

Ch. “The Ride Through the Turnpike-gates.” 

T. Hov had we named this one? 

Ch. Just as Caldecott would have done. 

T. What has Caldecott shown here? 

Ch. How John held the horse; how frightened he was; 
how the horse became more frightened; how the geese, dogs, 
and children scattered; how the people stared; and the 
pretty countryside and village homes, green trees and 
gardens. 


4 “John Gilpin Passing ‘The Bell.’” 


T. What shall we call the next picture? 

Ch. “John Gilpin Passing ‘The Bell.’” 

T. Does this agree with our fourth picture? 

Ch. Yes. 

T. What has the artist shown here? 

Ch. The horse flying past the balcony and the unhappy 
and terrified John; the family on the balcony of “The Bell,” 
surprised and frantically calling to John Gilpin to stop; 
“The Bell,” an attractive inn with its dining-room up- 
stairs; the village street of Edmonton; windows raised; 
and the village boys in gay pursuit. 


5 “The Return Ride |from _ Ware. The 
Fright.” 


T. What shall we call the next picture? ; 
Ch. “The Return Ride from Ware.” “The Fright.” 
T. Is this the same as our fifth picture? 
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The January Picture Study 








Ch. Yes, except that we had simply named it “ At Ware.’ 

T. What is shown here? 

Ch. The ass braying in the field; the frightened horse 
and terrified John Gilpin; the surprised owner of the 
horse, the calender of Ware; the country road; and the 
village in the distance. 


6 “The Pursuit at the Cross-roads.” 


T. What shall we call the sixth picture? 

Ch. “The Pursuit at the Cross-roads.” 

T. How had we named our sixth picture? 

Ch. Just “The Pursuit.” 

T. What is especially interesting here? 

Ch. The horses are all racing, but all run differently; 
the gay hunting costumes of the gentlemen; the country 
laborer and his enjoyment of the race; the men calling out 
“Stop, thief!”’ and gesticulating with their whips; and the 
old custom of cross-roads. 


Twenty-three black and white sketches. 


T. Now let us turn to the black and white sketches. 
Suppose you name the sketch and read the line or lines the 


sketch portrays. 


Ch. Introduction, before the poem. 

“The Linen-draper,” stanza 6, line 1 

“John Kissing His Wife,” stanza 7, line 1. 

“The Three Customers,” stanza 12, lines 3 and 4. 

“The Ride Down Cheapside,” stanza 11. 

“John Gilpin and Betty,” stanza 15 to 19. 

“John Starting,” stanza 20. atl 

“John Losing Hat and Wig,” stanza 25, line 2. 

“People Watching the Race,” stanza 28, lines 3 and 4. 

“The Bottles of Wine,” stanzas 31 and 32. 

“People Amused and Frightened,” stanza 33. _ 

“The Gambols Through Islington,” stanza 34, lines 1 and 
" “At the Wash at Edmonton,” stanza 34, lines 3 and 4 
and stanza 3+. 

“Dinner Waiting,” stanza 37, line 3. 

“Tne Calender of Ware Going to Welcome John,” stanza 
41. lines 4 and 5. + 

“The Calender Offers John a Hat and Wig,” stanza 46, 
line 1. 

“John and the Calender,” stanzas 48 and 49. o 

“Mistress Gilpin gives the Post-boy a Half-crown, 

nzas 54 and 55. 
see The Post-boy Overtaking John,” stanzas 56 and 57. 

“The Pursuit,” stanzas 59 and 60. 

“Stop, thief!” stanza 60. 








> 
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Randolph Caldecott 


“Betty Helps John into the House,” no stanza. 

“When Mistress Gilpin and the Family Return Home,” 
the conclusion, no stanza. 

T. The humorous passages which you have marked 
have all been mentioned, so wewill not do anything further 
with them. 


Entire sixty-three stanzas. 


Let us look now at the form of the poem. How many 
lines are there to a stanza and what are the rhymes? 

Ch. Each stanza has four lines, the first and third 
rhyming and the second and fourth. The rhymes are not 
regular as many stanzas contain only two lines which rhyme. 

(Children mention rhymes in several stanzas.) 

T. Let us look now to see what old-fashioned expressions 
there are, obsolete, we call them when not used any longer. 

(Children point out and give the meaning of:) 

eke = also, stanza 1. 

spouse = wife, 2 

chaise = carriage, 3 

quoth said, 7 

agog = eager, 10 

Good lack = a slang expression, 16 

in a trice = in a moment, 30 

twain = both, 31 

accosted = addressed or spoke to, 41 

forebode = foretell something unpleasant, 44 

in merry pin = in merry note, 45 

bootless = useless, 51 

amain = violently, 56 

hue and cry = a hunting expression, 59 

T. Are there any words you want to ask about or you 
think we should speak of? 

bawl = to cry aloud, 28 

lumbering = the sound of the wheels, 58 : 

T. What do you think was perhaps the principal prob- 
lem of Cowper the poet and also of Caldecott the artist? 

Ch. The poet had to make us see the horse racing with 
John Gilpin on his back, racing and racing and never stop- 
ping until he reached Ware and John’s home. The artist 
had to picture a horse racing. 

T. It might be interesting to see how many words about 
a horse are used in the poem. 

Ch. In stanza 3, pair 

4, ride, on horseback 
6. horse 

11, whip 

12, horse’s side, mane 

13, saddle-tree 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Work the Schools May Do 
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A Daily Flag Salute 


“The principal object of beauty in a certain cheerful 
schoolroom is a silken flag pendant from an oak staff which 
is fixed in a standard on the left of the rostrum. It was 
the gift of the class of last year, and it is to salute this when 
it is waved before them that the pupils gather each morning 
for a brief session in the hall. 

“Promptly at five minutes before nine the lines form in 
the lower corridor, and at a stroke of the bell begin to file 
up the stairs two by two, entering through the right and 
left doorways, marching in time to the spirited beat of 
piano music. 

“Children love to perform evolutions en masse. They 
respond to dill like soldiers, and that these children thor- 
oughly enjoy this daily assembling is shown in their upright 
carriage and perfect decorum. A ninth grade girl seats 
herself ac che piano, and at a signal from the master’s 
assistant, begins a simple piece of march music. It is a 
different girl who plays each week, which gives an honor 
to the girls’ side to offset the honor of color bearing en- 
joyed by the boys. A ninth grade boy enters the hall 
just before the drill and bears the flag away to the head of 
this line. 

“The classes enter with their teachers, lower grades first, 
and when the hall is half filled, a signal is given to allow 
those of the first grades*to be seated, that they may not be 
wearied by the slow filing. The ninth grade enters Jast and 
ascends to the rostrum, which it comfortably fills. The flag 
is placed in the standard, and all the children are seated. 
The master then reads the Scriptural lesson, a short passage 
from the Bible, and the children respond to his kindly ‘ Good- 
morning, children,’ with a hearty ‘Good morning!’ 

“After the singing of a hymn, the ninth grade color- 
bearer advances to the front of the rostrum and lifts the 


flag, again holding it before the children, who are still 
standing. 

“*Face the colors,’ says the master. 

“The entire 650 turn toward the flag, and at the word 
‘Salute,’ every hand is extended toward it in a beautiful 
gesture, straight from the heart, and the children recite in 
unison: 

““*T pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.’ 

“The colors are returned to their standard, and almost 
immediately the piano keys are struck with the opening 
chords of a patriotic song. To hear this assemblage of chil- 
dren singing with fervor, ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 
is extraordinarily moving. ‘There is a peculiar thrill attend- 
ing the words: 


Her mandates make heroes assemble 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 


sung in a chorus of clear, childish treble. The teacher/!who 
has taught in this building since it was opened, leads the 
singing, as she does the drill, and it is unusually excellent. 

“Directly the patriotic song is finished, the children begin 
to file from the room, and so skillfully are the evolutions 
accomplished that the hall is emptied and the children in 
their several rooms at 9.15 o clock.” 





“Good Citizens” 
Rachel L. Hazeltine 


It is with a genuine feeling for the young teacher, strug- 
gling for the fulfillment of the high ideals learned in Normal 
School, that I submit the following successfully demon- 
strated plan. There is a bit of a heartache when the life 
of that cherished plan to spare just a few. moments each 
day in the realm of ideals — a beautiful poem, perhaps, a 
helpful story, an intimate talk — is crushed out in the effort 
to cover the course of study. This, however, does not 
occur so much from lack of time as from the lack of a well- 
defined plan. 

The school in which the following idea was so success- 
fully worked out, consisted of small foreigners of the lower 
type whose only saving grace was their love for the flag. 
The term “citizen” was a big, mysterious word which they 
delighted to master. A good citizen was a person who 
did everything he could to make his country the very best 
country in all the world. Even a little child might be a good 
citizen in embryo, and one of the best ways was to try 
to make his schoolroom the very best schoolroom in all 
the world. 

Under this heading were taught, little by little, unself- 
ishness, cleanliness, obedience, promptness, honesty, polite- 
ness, and a score of other virtues. The first three chapters 
of “Citizenship and Government in Connecticut,” by 
Charles Henry Douglas afford invaluable aid. Illustrations 
and quotations are included under each topic. 

When a child had faithfully fulfilled these requirements 
for one week, he proudly placed on his desk a small flag sup- 
ported ina heavy spool. But the height of bliss was not 
attained until his name appeared under the flag, drawn 
on the board, with a red star beside it. 

Well might he be proud! It wasn’t an easy thing to 
be a good citizen for a whole month. The second month, a 
white star was added; and the third month, a blue one. 

The result was magical. The mere suggestion, “Would 
a good citizen do so?” was quite enough to restore a delin- 
quent to order. 

The children never tired of trying, and therein lay the 
chief value. It was not a mere theory expounded by the 
teacher. Each child was earnestly working. 
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Uncle Sam’s Shelf 


M. V. Monaghan 


In these days of “doing our bit” try having an Uncle 
Sam’s Shelf. We have chosen the top shelf in our book- 
case. A different pupil is appointed every week to take 
care of the shelf. He (or she) carries the key to the book- 
case and wears a bow of red, white and blue ribbon as a 
mark of office. Each pupil tries every week to put some- 
thing on that shelf which will help our soldiers. We try 
collecting different things every week. At the end of the 
week the officer in charge, with the aid of volunteers, takes 
all the things collected to the local Chapter of the Red Cross 
in our vicinity. 

The girls are knitting wash cloths, scarfs, and wristlets. 
The material is furnished by the Red Cross, but the chil- 
dren furnish the needles and the instruction is given by the 
teacher. Every week we have about six wash cloths, two 
pairs of writslets and usually one scarf. 

During our sewing class, the girls make comfort pillows 
and bags. Here the children furnish the material from 
their scrap bags at home. The boys also furnish material 
and snip the small pieces into shreds, for filling for the 
pillows. We generally have about six bags and three or 
four comfort pillows each week. 

We had “ Magazine Week,” when we collected magazines 
and books to be sent to the soldiers. 

Another week we had “Canned Goods.” We collected 
home canned fruits, jams, jellies, and vegetables. Many 
of the children brought vegetables that had been grown in 
their home gardens. 

Later we tried for victrola records for the George Wash- 
ington. The sailors had bought a new victrola and 
were in need of records. We collected ten, large size. 

“Gift” week we collected funds for Christmas gifts for 
the soldiers. Each pupil was to try to earn at least 
twenty-five cents. No money was accepted unless actually 
earned. One boy collected old rubber and sold it; another 
tinfoil; a little girl crocheted lace for her mother at 
thirty-five cents a yard; another boy expected to shine 
his father’s shoes, three shines fortwenty-five cents. 

We have seven pupils who own Liberty Bonds. We 
have all signed a pledge to save one slice of bread and one 
teaspoonful of sugar a week. At the end of each week 
each child writes upon a piece of paper if he has saved 
this amount or more, and the slips are put on the shelf. 

Just try an “Uncle Sam’s Shelf” in your class-room. I 
am sure you and your class will feel as if you are really help- 
ing to win the war. 





Purchase of New _ Treasury 
War-Savings Certificates and 
Thrift Stamps Easy 


Simple as Buying a Postcard 


Investments in war-savings certificates is as simple as 
the purchase of postage stamps under the plan ior the 
nation-wide certificate sales campaign inaugurated on 
Monday, December 3. 

Any person may invest amounts as small as twenty-five 
cents at a time at post-offices, banks, or trust companies, 
at most railroad stations, stores, and factories, and at many 
other public places where accredited persons will act as 
authorized selling agents. 


Mature in Five Years 


The certificates may be purchased at any time. At the 
average 1918 selling price such investments in certificates 
will yield 4 per cent interest compounded quarterly. The 
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certificates are dated January 2, 1918, and will mature 
January 1, 1923, or five years after date. The entire wealth 
and security of the United States is behind them. 

The tax exemption provisions of these certificates, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the purchaser of smaller 
amounts, makes the investment attractive. No person 
may purchase at one time more than $100 worth or hold 
at one time more than $1000 worth of these certificates. 

These obligations of the United States are evidenced by 
stamps of two denominations — a war-savings stamp cost- 
ing from $4.12 to $4.23, according to the month in which 
purchased, and having a maturity value of $5 and a thrift 
stamp costing 25 cents. 


First Sales at $4.12 


During December, 1917, and January, 1918, war-savings 
stamps are sold for $4.12 each. At the beginning of each of 
the succeeding months of 1918, starting February 1, the cost 
of a stamp will increase one cent a month. All war-savings 
stamps issued during 1918 will mature on January 1, 1923, 
when they will be redeemed at five dollars each. The 
difference between the purchase price paid at any time 
during 1918 and five dcllars represents the interest the 
Government will pay the holder. 

With the first war-savings stamp bought the purchaser 
will obtain without expense a war-savings certificate con- 
taining spaces for twenty such stamps. If the twenty 
spaces are filled during December, 1917, or January, 1918, 
the cost to the purchaser will have been $4.12 for each 
stamp or $82.40 for the filled certificate and on January 1, 
1923, the Government will redeem the certificate at $100, 
giving the holder a net profit of $17.60 for the use of his 
money. 


Use of Thrift Stamps 


Thrift stamps costing twenty five cents each are from 
time to time as purchased to be affixed to thriit cards, which 
will be supplied without cost. Thrift stamps will not bear 
interest, but a thrift card when filled ai a cost of four dollars 
may be exchanged for a war-savings stamp bearing interest 
at four per cent, compounded quarterly, merely by turning 
the card in to the post-office, bank, or other sales agency 
and paying the difference between four dollars and the 
current price of a war-savings stamp. The thrift stamp 
feature of the plan will afford an unparalleled opportunity 
for the small investor to save in order to place his or her 
money ai interest with absolute safety. 

The privilege of surrendering a certificate to the Govern 
ment and receiving the cost thereo‘ plus interest at the rate 
of abouc three per ceni has been provided for the convenience 
of those who may have bought certificates and later on find 
themselves in need of their money. It is hoped, however, 
that this privilege will be exercised only in cases of necessity. 
Upon ten days’ written notice after January 1, post- 
masters will pay off certificates at their cost to purchasers 
plus an increase of one cent a month on each war-saving 
stamp on the certificate surrendered, as shown by a table 
ot value appearing on the certificate. 


Cannot Depreciate in Value 


Under this plan it will be absolutely impossible for a cer- 
tificate or the stamps thereon to depreciate in value, nor can 
there ever be any question that it is worth the price shown 
thereon. 

That is the story of the system under which the sale and 
redemption of war-savings certificates operates. There 
can be no technicalities to confuse, no change of deprecia 
tion in value, nor any operations which any child who can 
read and count cannot comprehend. 

Money derived from war savings investments will be 
used to meet the expenses of the war. ‘The greater part of 
these tunds will be expended within the borders of the 


United States. 
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Applied Paper Cutting V 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Calendars 


ES, here is the little New Year of 1918, come with 
many thoughts already dawning in his infant mind, 
and perchance you may want to record some of 
these thoughts, and the days and weeks and months 

which are to hold them, busy and happy times for many 
a boy and girl; so calendars are in order, to be made at 
home or at school or wherever the fancy pleases. 

Yet again paper and paste are to the fore, many bright 
and gay colors to make a glad and cheerful beginning to 
what we hope will be a gladsome year. The flower patterns 
are of all sorts and kinds, none really to be called by name, 
fancy flowers, a glimpse of a riotous garden bed, bubbling 
over with color. The shapes are varied, any will do, with 
perhaps remembrances of ‘a starry meadow or city beds 
aglow with flowers, large and small, tall and short, of every 
shape and kind; mix them together and out of the jumble 
bring your patterns to adorn the record of the year to come. 

Here are calendars to hang and here are those to stand 
on desk or table. Three are in basket shape — a basket, a 
flower pot and a bowl. Above is a miniature pattern which 
serves to show the construction of the standing ones, the 
flower pot and leaves are cut double, then a single base 
and a flap on one end which is ready on the final gluing 
together; a piece of cardboard is glued on the base, inside, to 
insure a stable position. The circular calendar andjthe 
small one are also made with stands. The 
basket one has the basket cut double, but the flowers are 
pasted in the inside, appearing over the edge. 


The hanging calendars are tied with tinted silkatine, 
matching some color in the pattern, and two have tassels 
made of the same using also colored beads. The tassels are 
wound over bits of cardboard, then slipped off, tied and 
cut, the beads then adjusted. It takes two children to make 
the twisted cord, use several strands, then one child twist 
to right, the other to left, then double and twist again. 
If tightly twisted they may rival the upholsterer. 

Calendars with simple covers will be more artistic than 
if left as they come from the store, and for this lettering will 
again come into use and by this time more proficiency will 
have been attained. “1918,” in figures, or the word, 
“calendar,” will be enough; I should mount these using 
one of the colors in the pattern or black perchance. Cover 
paper or rather heavy tinted paper should be used for 
the main forms, not too bright; the floral pattern will be 
the gay elements; let the baskets, pots, etc., take subordi- 
nate positions. 

Black, gray or white cover papers are always safe be- 
ginnings on which to encourage bits of gay colors. Tan 
paper would prefer a warm treatment of red, orange and yel- 
low with yellow-green leaves. Green cover paper could 
make the entire little bowl or the flower pot, with just 
circles of bright color for the flowers. Let the children cut 
first paper patterns, perhaps drawing half, folding and 
cutting double, thus securing symmetry; try various bowls 
and baskets and pots until a good shape is achieved; this 
might be a forerunner to the calendars proper. 





Geography in the Fourth Grade 
PERSONS AND PLACES 
A. M. Reilly 


FTER the pupils have become familiar with the 
large cities, manufacturing sections, farmland areas, 
etc., of the United States, I have found the fol- 
lowing device very helpful in visualizing and 

fixing the facts already learned. 

Take seven pieces of oak tag or any stiff paper, about 
twenty-four by thirty inches. With black crayola print 
on the first piece, in the following arrangement: 


PERSONS anp PLACES 
OF 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Have the first line printed about one inch from the top 
of the oak tag, the last line printed about one inch from the 
bottom, and the “or” in the middle of the chart. In the 
top of the chart have large holes punched, or better still, 
use two of Dennison’s paste-on rings, one at each side, and 
your chart is then ready to hang up. Make similar leaflets 
for — 

The Middle Atlantic Coast States. 

The Southern Atlantic Coast States. 

The Northern Mississippi Basin States. 


The Southern M‘ssissippi Basin States. 
The Plateau States. 
The Pacific Coast States. 


Some of these groups may be combined, if desired, but in 
my own experience, I found the charts were hardly large 
enough, even’ with these divisions. 

When you are studying the New England States have 
the pupils bring to school any pictures they can secure 
relative to this section. During the geography period 
have these pictures pasted on the chart, keeping in mind, 
of course, the appropriate location of what the picture repre- 
sents. These pictures may be historic, as, for instance, 
“The Old North Church of Boston”; they may be pictures 
of natural feafures, as “Scenes in the White Mountains,” or 
they might be representative of the industries, as ‘Interior 
of a Shoe Factory in Lynn.” 

The other leaflets are used in the order in which the other 
sections of the United States are studied. 

These charts will be greatly appreciated for the stimulus 
they afford for the backward pupils, besides introducing 
an activity which makes every individual a part of the 
geography lesson. 

With a little supervision from the teacher, the pupils can 
construct these charts entirely and if well made, they are 


_ an added decoration to your class-room. 


Even after I am through with the formal study of the 
United States, I keep mine hanging on the wall, because 
they furnish such a ready reference, besides affording 
interesting{data for history and language stories. 
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Suggested Drawing Lessons for January 
and February 


(First Grade) 
Ida M. Taylor 


First Week 

1 ILLUSTRATION — EXPERIENCES AT HOME OR OTHER 
INTERESTING INCIDENTS DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Materials — Manila paper; crayolas. Work for large draw- 
ing and definite representation. Print name in lower right 
corner. Put up for comment or criticism. Fasten together 
in book form and use on rainy days. Illustration lessons 
are given too often without preparation, just to see what 
children can do. By means of dramatization, pictures, 
talks, etc., children get more definite ideas and results 
will be much more satisfactory. 

2 Oxsyect DRawinc — CuHRisTmMAs Toys Aas MODELS 
Materials —Manila paper 9” x 12”; crayolas. Children 
will be glad to bring toys to school. Drawings should be 
kept simple and all details suppressed. By folding paper 
twice it will be divided into four spaces large enough for 
drawings of objects, thus teaching children to economize 
paper. 

3 Osyect DRAWING, CONTINUED — Consecutive les- 
sons are given in order that second day’s lesson may show 
marked improvement, therefore discuss good and bad points 
in preceding lesson. 

4 CoLrok — REvIEW PRIMARY AND BINARY COLOR 
Use simple games as test. Ex. Place colors in a row; 
blindfold one or more children; take away one color; those 
blindfolded may now see if they can name the color missing. 
Always test those who need help. Develop recognition of 
colors in nature and objects about the room. Ask children 
to bring samples of materials to school for classification. 

5 CONSTRUCTION — MAKING RULERS. In order that 
children may become familiar with the unit of measurement 
and learn how to use rulers. Materials— Manila paper 
3” x 12”; ruler; pencil. Cut paper into strips one inch 
wide. Divide strips into twelve parts and draw lines across 
the strip. Since the ruler is frequently used in construction 
work it will simplify matters if each child understands the 
use of it. 


Second Week 

1 Osyect Curtinc—Curistmuas Toys As MOopDELs 
Materials— Black tailor paper; scissors; bring out salient 
characteristics of objects before allowing children to cut. 
Save for next day’s lesson. 

2 Group Work — Mountinc Cut Toys on IMAGINARY 
SHELVES Materials—Two or three sheets of bogus paper 
12” x 18”; cuttings. On bogus paper draw front view of 
shelves. Tack on drawing board or burlap. Each child 
arrange his cuttings on his own desk for inspection. Select 
the best and let children paste them on the shelves. A little 
instruction to those who have seemed to fail in getting satis- 
factory results will encourage them to try again. 

3 CONSTRUCTION — SQUARING PAPER FROM DICTATION 
Materials — Manila paper 3” x 12”; ruler, pencil. Square 
into one inch squares on both sides of paper; add name to 
lower right corner; save for future use. 

4 Dersicn— BorperR Materials — Squared paper 3” 
x 12”; tablets. Form borders arranging squares and 
circles, or, squares and triangles. Work for regularity in 
size, spacing and arrangement. Save squared paper. 

5 DeEsIGN AND CoLor Materials —Squared paper 
12” x 13”; crayolas, On blackboard draw simple patterns 
using two colors. Children copy borders. On opposite 
side children may invent border or arrangement, good 
color combinations. 


Third Week 

1 LanpscaPE Materials — Manila paper 9” 12”; black 
crayola. Fold paper once and dictate snow scene as fol- 
lows: With paper in horizontal -position draw light hori- 


zontal lines laying in a sky one-third of the way down the 
paper. With black vertical lines draw forest in the distance, 
working for a somewhat irregular sky line. On opposite side 
write name clearly. Collect and put up for comment. 
Criticise from standpoint of given directions, for example: 
Are lines in sky light gray? In how many does sky cover 
about one-third of the paper? Are trees small enough to 
show great distance? Whose landscape has the best sky 
line? Save landscape for future use. 

2 FicuRE WorkK— ILLUSTRATION OF SPORTS WHEN 
GROUND Is COVERED WITH SNow Materials — A few sheets 
of large bogus paper upon which to mount best cuttings; 
black tailor paper; scissors; paste. The aim should be 
to develop mental habits of imagery, free expression and 
ideas of action, relation, and proportion. Remember that 
results depend largely upon the teacher’s preparation and 
her presentation of the subject. Paste best cuttings on the 
bogus paper forming a picture of children playing in the 
snow. 

3 PictuRE Maxinc Materials — Mondays lesson: 
crayolas; large picture made previous day. After some 
discussion as to placement let children copy upon their 
snow scenes any one of the cuttings or drawings before them. 
Teach children to do their work thoughtfully that there 
may be a large majority who have good pictures The 
best may be trimmed and mounted on construction paper. 

4 and 5 A.pHaset Book Materials — Two pieces of 
Manila paper 5” x 7”; two pieces of colored paper or black 
about 6” square; scissors; crayolas; paste. Method — 
Fold and cut colored paper into 3” squares. Begin with 
simplest letter “I’ and cut freehand about 3” wide, using 
one square. Paste letter in the middle of the upper half of 
the Manila paper. The space below is left for some object, 
name of which begins with letter “I.° Ask children if they 
can think of objects that begin with this letter. (Ivy, 
inn, etc.) - Tear shape of object chosen and mount in lower 
half of Manila paper. The following day use material 
left over and conduct lesson in same way cutting letter ““O.” 
am — Good form of -letters, good form of objects; neat 
wor ; 


Fourth Week 

1 ANIMAL Stupy TAKEN FROM OTHER StupiEs. ANY 
PICTURES OF ANIMALS AVAILABLE Materials — Optional 
with teacher. Study carefully the entire form of animal 
first. Notice the size and position of head, legs and tail. 
Call for definite statements before working. If pet animal 
can be secured, so much the better. Be sure to hand 
pictures so all can see at least one picture well. 

2 Desicn, Usinc Anmmat Stupy or Previous Day 
Materials —Construction paper 6” x 9”; Manila paper 3” 
x 6”; scissors; paste. Fold Manila paper once; on double 
fold cut animal, leaving margin below to represent land or 
water. Open design and paste on construction paper one- 
third of the way from the top. Use for cover or poster. 

3 Cotor Materials — Manila paper 6” x 9’; water- 
colors. Fold paper once and practice laying on a red wash 
When dry try on other side. Try as often as time will per- 
mit working for a good normal end. Save for future use. 

4 and 5 ALtpHaBet ConTINVED Materials —Same as 
4 and 5, Third Week. Cut and mount letters “H’’ and 
“”’ following instructions given for 5, Third Week. 


Note At the end of each month save the best of each child’s work 


.whether it be representation, construction, color or design. Also save 


several pieces of all work covered. 
Fifth Week ) 

1 Raytom Work Materials — Manila paper 6’ x 9’; 
crayolas; ruler; pencil. On short edges of paper dots 1” 
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apart. Connect dots with lines. On first line draw long 
and -short strokes with crayolas, counting 1’ 2, 1’ 2. 
Or, saying, strong,’ weak, strong,’ weak. Practice slowly 
at first. Inspect work and try same on succeeding lines. 

2 ILLUSTRATION — “LitTLE Bunny Corron TAIL” 
Materials —White cutting paper 6” square; black or dark 
construction paper 5” x 7’; Cut bundles and sleds out of 
white paper and mount on black. See Copy. 


Little Bunny Cotton Tail 
Goes coasting down the hill, 

And Miss Susan Cotton Tail 
Sits there very still. 


Says Little Bunny Cotton Tail, 
“T don’t know how to steer!” 
“Then,” says Susan Cotton Tail, 
“We'll come to grief, my dear!” 


3 RuytTHm Work Materials —Same as above. Draw 
lines one inch apart and repeat exercise on first line. On 
second line draw one long stroke and two short strokes 
counting 1‘ 23, 1'23. Or sayingastrong,’ weak, weak, 
strong,’ weak, weak. Use slanting strokes and horizontal 
strokes to give variety to work. Any other device to get 
feeling or rhythm may be substituted for the above. Black- 
board work should precede each exercise. 

4 and 5 ALPHABET CONTINUED Materials —Same as 
4, Third Week. Cut and mount letters “T” and “F” 
following directions given heretofore. 


Sixth Week 

1 Cotor—Bivue Wash Materials — Manila paper, 
6” x9”; watercolors. Fold paper once and practice laying 
on blue wash. Work for good normal blue. 

2 Ruytum Work Materials — Manila paper 9” x 12”; 
water colors; ruler; pencil. Draw lines one inch apart. 
In first row of spaces try exercise made with crayolah, olding 
brush in vertical position. In succeeding row begin making 
spots in groups suggesting design. 

3,4and5 Definite plans for the rest of this week’s work 
will be left to the teacher. Representation, construction, 
printing, design, and color must be used. Subjects: Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and Valentine’s Day. Ideas may be found 
in the office, in magazines, in drawing books, and in city 
stores. At this time the red and blue washes, also the 
borders made heretofore, may be used, if desired. Be sure 
plans are in on time. 
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Seventh Week 


1 FrntsH VALENTINES. 

2 ALPHABET CONTINUED Maberials — Same as before. 
Cut letter ““V” following directions as given. 

3 Ficur—E Work Any incident in Washington’s life 
interesting to children. Work from pose. Materials — 
Manila paper 6” x 9”; water colors or crayolas. Discuss 
action and proportion before printing silhouette. 

4 Desicn Hatchet or other appropriate symbol 
Draw large figure on board and let children try several times 
to get a good copy. Check the best and cct for a pattern. 

5 Desitcn ConTINVED Materials — Patterns made pre- 
vious day; Manila paper 6” x 9”; colored paper large 
enough for design; scissors; paste. Fold colored paper 
once; lay pattern on fold; draw around pattern; cut on 
line; open and paste on Manila paper. Construction paper 
may be used instead of Manila, if desired. Use for cover of 
story or picture. 


Eighth Week 


1 and 2 ConsTRUCTION— SHIELD Materials — Pat- 
terns of shield about 6’ x 8’; white water color paper 6” x 9”’; 
water colors; scissors. Divide water color paper as follows: 
One strip 6” x 3”, three strips 6” x 2”. Older children will 
be glad to assist in drawing patterns and dividing paper. 
First day, cut patterns on line and strips on line. Color 
wide strip, normal blue; two narrow strips, normal red. 
Second day, paste blue strip on pattern of shield so it is 
even with the points at the top. Paste white strip below the 
blue and exactly in the middle of the shield. When pressed 
and dry turn and cut away according to pattern. The re- 
sult is a very effective shield. Let children see a finished 
product before making theirs. 

3 CoLtok— YELLOw WasH Materials — Same as be- 
fore. Aim— Good normal yellow. 

4 CONSTRUCTION — SOUARING PAPER Materials —9” 
square; ruler; pencil. Square paper into 1” squares. 
Add name to lower right corner. If not well done repeat on 
the other side. 

5 Desicn — Surrace Materials — Squared paper; 
tablets; crayolas. With tablets make an all-over pattern. 
When checked, reproduce with crayolas using one stroke 
throughout. Work for regularity in size, spacing, good 
arrangement and neatness. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


is to give suggestions in all lines of arithmetic 

teaching. It deals with the formal as well as the 

concrete, with principles as well as with practice 
or method. Teachers are asked to send in questions to be 
answered or subjects which they would like to have dis- 
cussed. 

Beginning with this issue one column or more each month 
will be given up to short contest letters on specified sub- 
jects.. Primary Epucation offers a monthly prize of two 
dollars for the best letter submitted. The subject for this, 
our first contest, was “An Original Arithmetic Game.” 

The prize was won by Muriel B. Needham, Chowchilla, 
California. 

Her letter is given below, together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. 

It is too late to try for the February, March, and April 
contests. The subject for May is: 


Ts: department appears every month. Its purpose 


Why I Believe in Teaching Arithmetic 
or to 
Do Not Believe Little Children 


(Please take the side you really believe) 
and for June, “Applying Arithmetic to an Activity.” 


(Read “Folding Paper Napkins”’ given below, as a concrete sugges- 
tion.) 

The May letters must be in by February first and the 
June ones by March first. 

If you have suggestions for the department, or wish to 
send a contest letter, address 


Marion D. PAINE 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic is mainly a tool. It has, of course, certain so- 
called cultural values. Its rhythmn and proportion and 
symmetry have an esthetic influence; its constant “ 
if not right” cultivates accuracy and respect for truth; while 
its demand for correct reasoning and analysis gives training 
which Professor David Smith holds to be “valuable in 
every problem we meet.” 

But despite these important bi-products, the fact re- 
mains that arithmetic is mainly a tool, a means of getting 
things done. It is not so much something which we learn 
for its own intrinsic value, as we do poetry or a song; but 
it belongs (primary arithmetic at least) with phonetics, 
grammar, and writing, which are all matters to be learned 
as means to an end, rather than as ends in themselves. 

Since’ this is so, it follows as a matter of course that we 
should apply arithmetic to all the matter-of-fact activities 
of the day. As soon as a fact or process is learned, or even 
while it is being learned, it should be used again and again 
in ordinary ways. For only can so arithmetic, foreign to 
early experience, be knit closely to children’s lives, and 
made to seem to them a practical and useful attainment. 

Two suggestive examples of such application, taken from 
actual experience, are given here. 


Measuring Cord for a Pencil Chain 


First Day 
The class was to make knotted pencil chains, and each 
child needed five yards of cord. A yard stick was shown. 


It was discovered to be three feet long, by laying three rulers 
upon it. It was also discovered to be thirty-six inches long, 


and a one-inch stick was shown for comparison. Then a 
number of children took it and drew lines a yard long on 
various blackboards. These were tested by others and 
found to be correct. 

Then the teacher showed exactly how to measure off five 
yards. She repeated the operation slowly and in full view, 
so that there should be small excuse for error. 

Balls of pink, yellow, blue, green, red, and purple cord 
were next displayed and every child made his choice of 
color. Each “color group” was then asked to choose a good 
captain who should direct its measuring. The captain 
assisted his group in measuring off five-yard pieces of cord 
until all had finished, after which the teacher directed that 
the cord be put away in the desks. 


SECOND Day 

A line five yards long was drawn by several children on 
the front blackboard. It was measured by others and 
found correct. The children then came by twos with their 
measured cord and tested it on the five-yard line. 

Though nothing was said to the few who had failed and 
must measure and cut again, the shining eyes of the correct 
ones, and the embarrassment of those who had failed, were 
proof enough to the teacher that the practical necessity for 
accuracy had been definitely brought home. 


Folding Paper Napkins 


A big package of unfolded paper napkins for the school 
lunches had come to the classroom. These must be folded 
and put away as usual. The children always enjoyed the 
task, and folded vigorously and painstakingly. This time, 
however, the teacher decided to add the element of contest 
to their desire to be useful. 

She suggested that each row see how many napkins it 
could fold in fifteen minutes and called, “One, two, three, 
go!” to start the race. 

When the fifteen minutes were up, each child counted his 
pile and told the number he had folded. The score for each 
row was placed on the board and added. 

The children told which row had won, which was second, 
and so on down. The reasons for success or failure were 
discussed,¥especially the carelessness of one or two, which 
had caused many of their napkins to be thrown out; and 
as there were many napkins still left, some one suggested 
a second race on the following day. 

On the second day the children worked until all the nap- 
kins were folded, and score was recorded as before. The 
results showed more speed and more careful work than on 
the p ing day, not to mention the tangible result of a 
drawer full of neatly folded napkins — enough for the chil- 
dren to use at lunch time for weeks to come. 


JANUARY CONTEST LETTERS 
Subject — An Original Arithmetic Game 
Ring Toss 
(Prize Letter) 

Into a board 2 x 3 feet I drove twenty nails, each slanting 
upward. I attached a wire to the two upper corners for 
hanging and painted the board and nails white. With 
colored chalk I then numbered the nails the ten digits, from 
right to left on the top row and vice-versa on the lower 
tow. The game consists in tossing two wooden rings 
(which I from an old “ring toss” game) at the 

catch upon the nails, the child quickly 
calls the sum of the two numbers inside the rings. His 


number is placed upon the board, to be added to his next 
play. This is very successful in reviewing as well as in 
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teaching new combinations. The same game may be used 
later in subtraction by taking the difference between the 
two numbers for the child’s score. 

The numbers may be replaced by larger ones as the 
children advance. 
Morrizt B. NEEDHAM, Chowchilla, Cal. 


The Fishing Game 


The following little game is the favorite with my third 
grade pupils. We call it “The Fishing Game.” 

After studying a table, such as the table of six, we select 
the numbers which are hardest to remember, scorning 
the easy ones, of course. 

Those selected are probably 6 X 6, 7 X 6,8 X 6 and 
9 X 6, possibly 12 X 6. I write the answers on large cards, 
36, 42, etc. One pupil then goes fishing with these cards 
for bait. He shows one to the class, perhaps 42, calling 
upon Tom. If Tommie fails to say 7 X 6, he is caught 
and remains standing. After two or three fish have been 
caught we have another fisherman, one who was not 
caught. 

I adapt this game to the second grade for a review of 
numbers; 11, for instance. I show one number, calling 
upon a child to supply the other one which is needed to 
make 11. With several fishermen to help I sometimes put 
in quite a drill on a few troublesome number facts. 

V. M. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


The Fish-pond Game 


One of the arithmetic games most enjoyed by children 
is the “Fish-pond.” A large circle is drawn upon the 
blackboard. Inside of this are written the examples — one 
at a time. The child who answers first correctly, is said 
to have caught the fish. Score is kept to see how many 
“fish” each has caught. 

Pictures of\fish may be drawn and the examples written 
on these, but the child’s imagination is great enough to dis- 
pense with the drawing. 

Drills in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division may be made more interesting in this way. 

MAUDE PuILups, Greenville, Fla. 


Bean-bag Game 


©) 
5 


4 
S 


2 


(To be played after children have played ten-pin games long enough 
to have addition combinations to six fairly well visualized.) 

Draw five concentric circles on the floor six inches apart, 
the central one being about eight inches in diameter. 
The innermost circle counts 6 points, the next 5 points, the 
next 4, then 3, and the last 2. Outside of the largest circle 
rad “child throws bean bag 

Each chi WS twice, calling his particular 
combination of points, with their a for the 
teacher to write as his score on the blackboard. After all 
have scores, some one reads the wi score, which is then 
marked in some way, perhaps surrounded by a circle or 
underscored. Each of the other scores is compared with this 


one, as, how many less is this than the winner, to vary, one 
may compare any two scores which may be interesting. 
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N. L. HEpDDERGoTT, Ames School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Single Figure Card Game 


T° be played after combinations have been visualized with domi- 
noes. 


Each child is given a card, with any number from 2 to 6 
on it, which he holds so that the teacher can see it. The 
teacher says, “Let us play a winning game; you may name 
your number anything you like and I’ll tell you what to do.” 
Suppose a boy says, “Six marbles,’”’ then the teacher says, 
“Find five more” and the boy gives the answer, “Eleven 
marbles.” The next child may say, “Four sheep” and be 
told to “ Buy three more,” giving the answer, “Sevensheep,”’ 
etc. 

Next time around the class it may be a losing game. First 
child may say, “Six rabbits,” and be told that “Four ran 
off,” leaving the answer, “Two rabbits,” etc. 

N. L. HEppERGoT?I, Ames School, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Third Grade Game 


The accompanying chart 
(16 x 16 inches) is placed on 
the blackboard. The chil- 
dren are divided into teams, 
each team with a captain, 
who chooses his own men. 
The captains’ names are 
placed on the blackboard 
with the names ef the chil- 
dren of the teams under 
41916 them. 

The teacher places any num- 

ber she wishes in the center 

space for the multiplier. Be8inning with the captains, the 

children give the products of the outer numbers multiplied 

by the number in the center. After each child has finished, 

the captain places after his name the number he has missed. 

The team having the lowest number of counts against it 
wins. 

This game was played in the third grade last year and the 
children asked for it many times after it was first presented. 
They seemed to gain quite a little knowledge of the multi- 
plication tables. 
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Lovu1sE Hoyt, Stamford, Conn. 


** Midnight ”’ Applied to Arithmetic 


Children like to play the game called “ Midnight,” which 
is described in some books of game. The one who is “It” 
standg on one side of a line and the rest of the players on the 
other. The other players repeatedly ask the leader what 
time it is. He replies by saying, “It is nine o’clock,” or 
“Tt is four o’clock.” When he says it is twelve o’clock 
the one who is “it” runs across the line and tries to catch 
the others. 

After playing this game it is fun to play a number game 
and call it “Midnight.” One child may stand in front of 
the class. For instance he may give the following: 


4 and 4 
7 and 1 
6 and 3 
6 and 6 


The children try to see who can tell the answer first. 
When he happens to give a combination whose sum is twelve, 
the one who tells the answer first is allowed to take the place 
of the leader. The object of the players is to get “caught” 
this time instead of trying to escape as in the first game. 
Other numbers may be used instead of twelve if desired. 

Atta McIntyre, Barry, Ilinois 
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Making Speeches 


We call this game “Making Speeches.” It is a first 
grade game. It may be used as early as the third week 
of school, or it may be begun in any month of the school 
year. Children will play it twenty minutes without 


The pupils are in their seats. The teacher gives one 
pupil a slip bearing a number combination; for example, 
3,2. That pupil, after consulting the slip, touches 3 girls, 
who run to one side of the room and stand in a row. en 
the child touches 2 boys, who take their stand on the other 
side of the room. ‘The pupil then steps to the front between 
the rows, faces the class and says, “I put 3 girls on one 
side and 2 boys on the other. t makes five.” 

For such a “speech” the pupils clap. But woe unto the 
small er if he fails to count correctly, or has to 
stop in the middle of his speech to learn his conclusion. 

or variety, one row at the blackboard or the entire 
class at their seats may record the speeches: 


tran o 
ionm 
riacgn 


The child may choose his own combination, or one child 
may tell another what to use. A bit of fun comes from 
using combinations containing zero: 0 + 0 is a great 


joke. 
Giapys Rare, Monticello, Til. 


Keeping Out of the Circle 


Form a circle with the entire class. Give combinations to 
each. If some one fails to respond correctly to his combina- 
tion, he takes his oe inside the circle. He must remain 
there until he is able to give the correct answer to. some 
other person’s combination before the one to whom it is 

i responds. Then they ers places. This can 
Pe used in teactitog ‘the tables as . 
Epna MOLLENHOPrF, Convoy, Ohio 


' Blackboard Relay 
A set of examples is put on the board by the teacher, as: 


58 27 15 83 40 77 52 39 
x5 X2 x9 x7 x6 x3 x8 x4 


Oe ent ee 
mal 
—— 


The same examples in the same order should also be 
placed on another board. Sixteen children, or one for each 
example, are then arranged in two lines equally distant from 
the two blackboards. 

The leader in each row is given a piece of chalk, and at a 
signal he goes to the board and periorms the first example, 
returning the chalk to the second pupil, who performs the 
second example, returns the chalk to the third, and so on 
down the row until the entire number has been 
solved. 

The winning side is the one which first completes all 
the examples. Any pupil who sees an error in the previous 
work may correct it when it is his turn to go to the 
board. 

, M. P. Stevens, New York City 
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A Blackboard Circle Game 


For this game I put on the board twice as many examples 
as there are pupils at the board. Over the first half of the 
examples I write the pupils’ names. As a signal the pupils 
begin. When time is called, everyone must stop. I then 
correct the examples and if Number 1 has his done correctly 
he passes on to the next example. If he fails to get it right 
he must stay where he is until it is done correctly. 

The object of the game is for each pupil to work his way 
around the board until he gets back to the example under 
his name. Only the answers are erased as the pupils move 
around the room. 

The children enjoy this game and gain in speed and accu- 
Aon Giapys Hocan, Gorham, N. H. 


A Game from Cheshire, England 


The following arithmetic game is a great favorite among 
my little pupils, being one of which they never seem to tire; 
and by it much practice may be given in simple addition, or 
indeed in any of the first four rules. 

On ordinary cards of postcard size, I have painted boldly 
in India ink the forty-five number combinations. The 
children sit in a circle and the cards are dealt out as evenly 
as possible, any extra ones being divided among the brighter 


a ow 

e aim of the game — from the children’s standpoint — 
is to get rid of all one’s cards, the first child who is left with- 
out any being the winner. 

We will suppose that this is a lesson in simple addition. 
The children are first allowed a moment to examine their 
own cards, the numbers on them being carefully hidden from 
the other players throughout the er Then, at a signal 
from the teacher, Beryl begins by holding up or “flashing” 
one of her cards — say — : 


before the others for a second or two, and calling out the 
name of one of the other children. If this child fails to give 
the correct answer, “15,” before Beryl silently counts ten, 
he must take the card from her, provided she can give the 
right answer herself. If she cannot do so, or if he answers 
correctly, Beryl keeps the card. 

The child sitting next to Beryl now has a turn, and pro- 
ceeds in a similar way, then the next, and so on round and 
round the ring until one child has given away all his cards. 
The other children then return their cards to the teacher, 
giving as they do so the answer to each number or combina- 
tion they have in their hands. 

Any teacher trying this game will soon find that it has 
several most valuable points: 

1 It requires very little preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 

2 It trains the children in attention. 

3 It enforces quick mental work. 

4 It gives most practice to those most needing it. 


Right through the game there is a general atmosphere 
of friendly rivalry; and that it is appreciated by all can 
easily be seen by. watching the shining eyes and glowing 
faces; and also by the numbers of little people who, during 
the week, come to the teacher saying. “ We'll be sure to have 
our special Friday treat again this week, shan’t we, Miss 
A. ?” And when she smiles and nods, they sturdily 
answer, “Well, nothing shall keep us away from school on 
that day, if we can possibly help it.” 

Eprra M. Atkins, Frodsham, Cheshire, England 
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A Year with the Fables V 


Grace Norton Whittaker | 


The Frog Who Wanted a King 


ANY years ago some frogs lived beside a large lake. 
They were all very butone. Hisnamewas 
Great Frog. He never a good time. While 
the other frogs played he would stand by and 
watch them. 

As he was watching one day, there was a loud noise. 
The frogs were frightened and jumped into the lake in a great 
hurry. Great Frog hid near the edge of the lake. When 
the othe? frogs came out of the water he said to them, 
“We must have a king.” 

“What is a king?” asked Tiny Frog. 

“Why do we need a king?”’ asked Wee Frog. 

“We need some one to protect us,” answered Great 
Frog. “If we had a king we should never fear anything.” 

“How can we get a ?”’ cried Greenest Frog from his 
seat on a lily pad. ; 

“T do not quite know how, but I think Jupiter might send 
us one if we asked him,” replied Great Frog. ; 

Then they all called upon Jupiter. “Great and kind 
Jupiter, pray send us a king!” 

ey them and laughed. “Why do you want a 
ing?” ‘ 
Oh, we are often frightened! We need some one to 
protect us.” : 

Jupiter laughed again. “You do not need anyone to 
protect you. When you hear a noise on land, jump into the 
water. If you are frightened when you are in 
swim to land.” 

“But everyone has a king. We want one too,” replied 
Great , 

“Very well,” said Jupiter, “here he comes,” and he 
threw them a . 

“What a ne age Ling?” shouted Great Frog. “Thank 
you, Jupiter.” 

“T’m afraid of him,” cried Wee Frog. ° 

“What a loud voice he has!” said Greenest Frog, who 
thought the splash when the log fell into the water was the 
king’s voice. ; i 

“He will be able to protect us,” cried Strong Frog. “We 
need never fear again.” 

One day, a long a after this they were all playing on the 
bank together. Greenest Frog said, “I can jump farther 
than you can.” 

“You cannot,” cried Strong Frog. 
“Ves I can. I can jump as far as that stick near the 
ki Need 
"What of that? I can jump on the king’s back.” 

“Qh, you would not dare!” cried all the other frogs. 

“Watch me,” said Strong Frog as he jumped. Sure 
enough, he landed right in the middle of the king’s back. 
The other frogs waited to see what would n. They 
were sure the king would kill Strong Frog. But the Log 
King only moved a little in the water and then was s 
Me What a fine king!” cried Great Frog. “Let us. all 
play on his back.” Away they went, led by Great Frog. 
They had'great fun for a while, but they soon tired of a king 
with whom they could do as they pleased. 

One’ day Great Frog said, “Jupiter was very unkind 
to give us-a log for a aoe What could he do if anyone 
should to harm us?” - 

Wee Frog answered, “He could not help us much, but 
I like him. I.like to play on bis back.” 

“Why should we not we Jupiter how displeased we 
are with this king?” asked Strong Frog. 

“Ves, let bp he and perhaps he will send us another 
king,” cried Tiny Frog. ,So they called to Jupiter, saying, 
“Great and mighty Jupiter, we pray you. to take away 
our Log King and give us another king. 


water, 





“What is the matter with your king?” asked Jupiter. 

“Oh, he is of nouse tous. He lies there in the water and 
never moves.” 

“What kind of a king would you like?” questioned 
Jupiter? 

“One that all would fear, O mighty Jupiter!” 

“See how you like this one,” said Jupiter, at the same 
time sending a stork down to them. 

When King Stork reached the ground he looked around 
and said, “Jupiter must have known how well I like frogs. 
How kind of him to send me here! This looks like a Ms 
fat one.” And he pounced upon Great Frog and ate him. 
The other frogs saw this and jumped into the lake. Ki 
Stork waded in as far as he dared, taking great steps wi 
his long legs. 

“Here’s another fine one,” he said, as he caught Green- 
est Frog. On he went, eating as he walked. “What's 
this?” he cried, as he stepped on Wee Frog who had not been 
quick enough to get out of the way. “You're too small. 
I'll let you go now and eat you when you're larger.” 

Wee Frog swam away as fast as he could. Soon he heard 
some one say, “Where are you going? Let me go with 
you.” He looked around and saw Tiny Frog hiding in the 
rushes. “Hurry, Tiny Frog,” he cried, “or we will grow 
large enough for King Stork to eat.” 

ma apne = aug —_ Tiny Frog. we 

ry King Stork,” was the . Just then 
saw Strong Frog hidi dsapng the tilice. ~~ 

“Come with us,” they cried. “We are going to the 
other side of the lake. It is safer there.” 

“T’ll be glad to go anywhere away from such a king,” 
answered Strong Frog. “When we get where King Stork 
cannot hear us, let us cry to Jupiter for help.” 

“That we will. Let us —_ our old king back again.” 

They reached the other side of the lake safely and cried, 
“Jupiter, Jupiter, help! Help us!” 

“What is the matter now?” asked Jupiter. “It seems 
to me that you frogs are always wanting something.” 

“The king you sent us has eaten all our friends and we 
ourselves are in great danger. King Stork may find us at 
any time. Pray take him away and send us another king.” 

“That I shall not,” replied Jupiter. “Make the best 
of this one. If you trouble me any more you may get a 
worse one in his place.” 

— Adapted from Aisop’s Fables 
Presentation 

(a) Toa class able to read the story readily. 

MATERIAL — Pictures of frogs in natural environment, 
showing rushes and lilies. Picture of stork. 

METHOD — Conversation lesson using the material listed 
above, to bring out characteristics mentioned incidentally 
in the story. 

Our story to-day is about some frogs that wanted a king. 
Why do you suppose they wanted one? What do you 
think the stork will do in the story? Read silently till 
you find which frog first mentioned having a king. Tell me 
all you can about him. What happened that led him to 
think that a king was needed? Read aloud. 

Where would they look for a king? Read till you find 
where Great Frog thought they could get one. Tell me 
what some of the other frogs said. Tell where they were 
going to get a king. Read aloud. Who was Jupiter? 

Find out what Jupiter did. Tell of the frog’s conversa- 
tion with Jupiter. Read aloud. We will now choose 
Tiny Frog, Wee Frog, Great Frog, and Greenest Frog, also 
Jupiter. Those chosen may stand before the class and 
read aloud. 

There is another frog mentioned soon. Find out his 
name and what he said of the king. Tell me all that was 
said... Read aloud. We will let ‘John be Strong Frog and 
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A Cut-Out Poster for the Fable Lesson 








Greenest Frog said he could do something. What did 
the other frogs say to him? Tell me all you can remember 
of the conversation. You may read this conversation 


aloud. 

a out what happened to Strong Frog and what the 
frogs did next. Tell me all about it. Read aloud, Mary. 
Read by parts. 

The frogs talked about their king one day. Find out 
what was said and what they decided to do. Tell all 
that you read. Read aloud. 

Find out how Jupiter granted the request. Do you 
think they will be pleased now? Why? Read aloud. 

Read till you find out what happened to Wee Frog? 
What was it? What became of some of the others? Read 
aloud. 

Those who escaped from King Stork met and decided 
to do something. Read till you find out what it was. 
Tell me all about it. Those reading the parts of Wee Frog, 
Tiny Frog and Strong Frog may take their places and read 
to us. 

Finish the story. How do you like the ending? Do 
you approve of Jupiter’s decision? Why? Read aloud. 
James may read all the story to us. 

i) To class needing aid in pronunciation of words. 
Material and the use of it may be the same as in (a). 
One frog was unhappy. Find out how he showed this. 

Tell me. Read aloud. Find out what he thought they 
needed. Great Frog did not go as far away as the other 
frogs. He stayed near land or just at the edge of the water. 
Look for the word that tells where he stayed. The frogs 
jumped into the water because they were frightened. They 
did not see anything, but they heard aloud sound. What 
is it called in thestory? Yes, noise. Read it again silently. 


Be sure you know all the words. Tell me what you read. 
Read aloud. 

Find out why Great Frog thought a king was needed. 
If some one cares for us and keeps us from all harm we say 
he protects us. Look for the word. Tell what Great Frog 
thought. Read aloud. 

Do you remember any story that we have read about 
the god Jupiter? Can you tell me anything about him? 
Find how they asked Jupiter for a king. Tell me how they 
did it. Read aloud. 

Jupiter told them to do something when they were 
frightened. Find out what it was. Tell me what he 
said. Do you think it was good advice? Read aloud. 

Read silently till you find out what Jupiter did and 
what the frogs said about it. What do we call the noise 
made when anything falls into the water? (Splash.) Look 
for the word. What did hedo? What did Great Frog say? 
What did the other frogs say? Read aloud. 

Strong Frog said he could do something. What was 
it and what did the other frogs say about it? Tell me. 
Why did they say that he did not dare? Read aloud. 

Find out what the king did. What wasit? Read aloud. 

How did they feel toward the king then? Tell me. 
Read aloud. 

Read till you learn what Strong Frog proposed to do. 
Tell me. What do you think of the plan? Read aloud. 

Find out what Jupiter asked them. When they prayed 
to Jupiter they called him “Great Jupiter” and they used 
another word that meant that they thought that he was 
very powerful. Find the word. (Mighty.) Yes, it is 
mighty. All may pronounce it for me. What did Jupiter 
ask them? Read it aloud. 

Read till you find what Jupiter did for them. What 
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was it? Do you think that they will be satisfied now? 
Read aloud. 

King Stork went to work at once. Find out how the frogs 
liked him and what happened to WeefFrog. As you read 
look for this word (pounced) which tells how he seized 
ren Frog. What is it? Tell me what you read. Read 
aloud. 

What did Wee Frog say to Tiny Frog? Tiny Frog was 
hiding in something; tall and green that grew?near the shore. 
(Rushes.) Yes, rushes. Find the word. Tell” what was 
said. Read aloud. 

What do you think they will do now? Find out what 
they agreed to do. What was it? Read aloud. 

Finish the story. If some one had threatened to kill you 
and you were telling me about it, you might tell me that you 
were in great danger. Find the word. Pronounce. Did 
they get another king? Why not? Do you think Jupiter 
was fair with them? Why? Read aloud. (Storyg may 
now be read by parts.) 


QUESTIONS 

(Leading to the oral reproduction of the story.) 

Describe the Great Frog. Tell all you can remember 
of what was said by the frogs after they were frightened. 
Repeat their conversation with Jupiter.’ Tell me what all 
the frogs thought of the king. Repeat the conversation 
that led them to ask for another king. Give the second 
conversation with Jupiter. Tell what the new king did. 
Tell what the frogs who escaped said. Give the third con- 
versation with Jupiter and the result. Tell the whole story. 
(As the story is rather long it will be well to have it repro- 
duced several times by means of questions and to have 
are ) it dramatized before anyone attempts’to.tellfit as a 
whole. 


DRAMATIZATION — For Turrp GRADE (written) 


CHARACTERS 
STRONG FrRoc GREENEST} F ROG 
Great Froc WEE Froc 
Tiny Froc Loc 
JUPITER StorK 


ScENE I— On the banks of a lake 


(Several frogs are talking and playing. Great Frog stands 
at one side watching the others. A loud noise is heard. Great 
Frog{hides' near bank, others jump into the lake. Other frogs 
soon return.) 


Tiny” Frog}, 1-wonder what"made that noise. 

oe Frog I don’t know, but I jumped as far as I 
could. 

Wee Frog I’m frightened yet. 

Great Frog What we need is a king. 

Wee Frog Why do we need a king? 

Tiny Frog What is a king? 

Great Frog We need some one to protect us. 
had a king we should not be afraid!of anything. 

Greenest Frog ‘Then let us have a king at once. 

Strong} Frog But where’ shall} we get one? 

Great Frog I do not know, but I think that Jupiter might 
send us one. Let us pray to him. 

Tiny Frog Yes, yes! 

Wee Frog When? 

Great Frog Now. 

All Great Jupiter, pray send us a’ king. 

Jupiter (outside laughs) Why do you want a king? 

All Oh, we are often frightened! We need a king to 
protect us. 

Jupiter (laughs again) You do not need anyone to 
protect you. When you hear a noise while on land jump 
into]the water. If you are frightened while‘in the water 
swim to land. 

Great Frog But all the other animals’ have kings. We 
want one, too. 

All Yes, yes, give us a king! 


If we 
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Jupiter Very well. Here is your king. 
into the water.) 

Great Frog Oh, what a large king! 

Wee Frog I'm afraid of him. 

Tiny Frog What a loud voice! 

GreatFrog He will not hurt you. 

Strong Frog With such a king we never need fear again. 

Greenest Frog How happy we shall all be! 


(Throws a log 


ScENE II — Same as Scene I 
_ Time —A few days later. Frogs at play. 


Great Frog I can jump farther than you can. 

Strong Frog You can't. 

Great Frog I can jump to that stick near the king. 

Strong Frog That’s nothing. I can jump on the king’s 
back. 

Great Frog You would not dare! 

All The king would kill you! 

Strong Frog Watch me. (Jumps.) 

All He is on the king’s back! 

Tiny Frog The king hardly moved! 

Great Frog What aking! I am ashamed of him! 

Greenest Frog Let us all play on his back. Come on. 
(All jump.) 


ScENE III — Same as Scene I 
Time — Some weeks later 


Great Frog Why did Jupiter give us a log for a king? 
How could a log protect us? 
Wee Frog He couldn’t do much, but I like to play on his 


Strong Frog Let us tell Jupiter that we do not like this 


Tiny Frog Perhaps he would send us another. 

Greenest Frog We can ask him any way. 

All Great Jupiter, you gave us a very poor king. 
Pray take him away and send us another. 

Jupiter (outside) What is the matter with your king? 

All He is just a log. He lies in the water and never 
moves. 

Jupiter What kind of a king would you like? 

All Oh, a very strong king — one that everyone would 
fear. 

Jupiter Tf that is all you want I will send you one that 
you will fear. (Sends in stork.) 

King Stork They will fear me. 

Great Frog Jump for your lives! 


I will see to that. 


(Great Frog and Greenest Frog jump off stage followed 
by King Stork. Wee Frog, Tiny Frog and Strong Frog hide 
at one side. King Stork returns.) 


King Stork Those frogs were fine. I haven’t had such’a 
good dinner in a long time. Where are the others? (Looks 
around, sees Wee Frog) You are too small to eat. I'll 
wait till you are larger. I’ll look for the others. (Ezxit.) 

Wee Frog Come. Let us hurry away. 

Tiny Frog We are safe here now. 

Strong Frog Yes, but we won’t be safe long. 

Wee Frog Let us call on Jupiter for help. 

All Jupiter, Jupiter, help us! help us! 

Jupiter (outsidey What is the matter now? Why are 
you always troubling me? 

All King Stork has eaten our friends and we are in great 
danger. 

Jupiter But you wanted a king to be feared. 

Wee Frog Yes, but we do not want to be eaten. 

Jupiter What do you want me to do? 

Strong Frog Take him away and give us another king, 

Jupiter Indeed I shall not. You must make the best 


(Continued on page 58) 
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January Blackboard Border 


Ruth Ash 


These geraniums are bright red, the foliage green, the flower-pot a light brown. Cut 
them all from construction paper and mount about twenty-four inches apart. Slip the stem 
of the plant behind the pot when mounting. 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively 


The School Playground 
Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 


January, in the second grade, was a month of frost, snow, 
ice, storm, blizzards, coasting, skating, and snow men, and 
the epitome of it is here on the sand-table. 

As it chanced, the school playground was the background 
of the table. There is the little hill, a bit steeper, maybe, 
there the little pond, the snow man, even the janitor’s dog, 
all cut out and colored for lessons in the schedule for 
drawing. 
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The trees were evergreens brought in by the children 
and the snowstorm was contrived from flakes of cotton 
on fine white thread hung from cross threads. (Let us 
add, in passing, that the effect was less symmetrical and 
more natural in the real arrangement than it appears to be 
in the illustration, for the threads were practically invisible, 
and the excuse for attempting a snowstorm was that 
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youngsters like these make-believes.) The table was built 
up in connection with the study of frost, snow and ice and 
this included the signs of approaching storms, how they can 
be foretold; weather charts and weather bureaus; the uses 
and effects of ice, frost and snow; how they are needed 
and why they are provided by nature. There is a wide 
range of experiments when a school takes up this realm 
of Jack Frost and every teacher knows what a fascination 
there is to school children in anything that savors of a 
“’speriment.” 

This is an unusually good time to teach the use of the 
thermometer, another instrument that pupils like to watch. 
It is so sort of grownup, you know, to cock your eye at 
the thermometer just like old folks and give out the infor- 
mation that it is so many degrees, etc. 

This work makes a very good preparation for the study 
of the winds in March and the rains in April and it has the 
extra advantage of keeping nature work in line and making 
connecting links between the months, showing the relation 
and general scheme of things, and eliminating the theory 
that immature minds have that everything “just happens.” 

The experiments suggested are the study of the forms of 
snowflakes, of crystals, of expansion of water when frozen, 
and the opposite one of the less room taken up by water not 
frozen, of the effect of salt and its like on ice, care of side- 
walks during icy times, rise of warm air, and the use of 
this knowledge in ventilation and heating, and dozens of 
other phenomena that cease to be phenomena when dis- 
sected. 

Beyond the accumulated information of such a month’s 
study, there is the less tangible result of the exercise of the 
powers of observation and the quickening of the interest 
in observing and the desire to ask and learn the why of our 
surrounding changes. 

The sand-table was the nucleus around which many well 
worth while hours were spent. 





School-room Decorations 


Johanna Holm 
(All rights reserved) 

In January the Mother Goose Rhymes were learned and 
illustrated, forming the poster bordering the blackboard. 
The figures, Mother Goose, Jack and Jill, etc., were cut out 
of black coated paper. Each daya new rhyme was re- 
cited and a cutting lesson fol- 
lowed illustrtaing it. The child 
doing the best work was permitted 
to cut the figure for the poster. 
The others were reserved for the 
individual Mother Goose books 
which they took home at the end of 
the month. 

The subject of most importance 
this month was the study of the 
Eskimo, The home of the Eskimo 
was represented on the sand table 
by heaping the sand to form the 
igloo. Inonecornera piece of glass 
was placed over dark bluepaper to 
represent the ocean. Icebergs cut 
out of white paper were placed in 
background and the northern lights 
drawn on the blackboard. Sheet 
wadding covered the igloo and 
sand, to give the appearance of 
snow. Agoonack onhersled drawn 
by her dogs was placed in front of 
the sand-table. An igloo in pro- 








cess of construction is at the right of the sand table, show- 
ing two Eskimos busily building it. The white bear, 


whale, seal and walrus are placed on the shore near the water. 

Little Agoonack, with a white coat made of sheet wadding 
and robe of gray sheet wadding, sitting on her sled and 
drawn by one dog, was made by each child and taken home. 
A crayon drawing of Agoonack on the corner blackboard 
completed the decorations. 
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Making a Game of Language 
Madge Anderson 





The Mummers 
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The Game of Mummers 


The player who is a mummer goes from house to house, 
that is, from one pupil to another, and acts some simple 
incident in pantomime. The pupil at whose “house” 
he stopped, must tell the story of the incident that the 
mummer acted. If he tells it correctly, he becomes a 
mummer and acts an incident with the first player at the 
next pupil’s house. If he fails to tell the correct story, he 
must remain seated. The mummers go around the room 
stopping at each pupil’s desk in turn until all have had an 
opportunity to join the mummers by guessing correctly 
and only those who failed to tell the right story are left in 
their seats. These pupils must pay a forfeit by writing on 
the board the stories they failed to tell correctly. This will 
entertain the pupils while the mummers are planning how 
to act their next play. The last pupil to join the mummers 
has the right to say what incident shall be acted and he also 
must explain the incident when the pupil visited does not 
guess correctly. 


TWO STORY-TELLING GAMES 
The Game of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


The thieves stand in a circle with Ali Baba in the center, 
or in a line with Ali Baba facing them. Ali Baba walks 
around the circle, or along the line, and when he comes to the 
first thief, the thief calls, ‘“O Ali Baba, free me from this 
jar!” 

Ali Baba answers, “On one condition only.” 

“Tell me what that is!” says the thief. 

“That you tell me the story of your life and of how you 
came to be a thief,” says Ali Baba. 

“That will I gladly do,” the thief responds and begins 
the story of his life in some such way as this: “I was born 
in Bagdad. My father was very poor and my mother was 
perplexed as to where to find food for all her children. 
There were seven of us. So my father set me to work at the 
carpenter’s trade” — 

Now as soon as the thief mentions the name of a trade 
or profession, or the name of a workman, Ali Baba must 
stop the biography from being continued by placing his 
finger on his own lips and must then continue his walk 
around the circle until he is stopped by the next thief’s 
calling, “O Ali Baba, free me from this jar!”’ 

If a thief fails to call to Ali Baba before Ali Baba has 
passed him, he is “sealed in the jar,” that is, out of the 
game, and must sit down at his place. If Ali Baba fails 
to put his finger to his lips as soon as one of the thieves has 
mentioned the name of a trade, the thief who is telling 
his story pays no attention to Ali Baba’s omission and goes 
right on with his story; but any other one of the thieves may, 
call, “Ali Baba, carpenter!” whatever the- name of 
the trade that was mentioned.) | Ali Baba must take 
the place of the thief who noticed his mistaké¢-and. that 
player becemes Ali Baba. Mahe FONE cost 
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If a thief who is “sealed in the jar” calls out befor 
anyone else when Ali Baba has made a mistake, he may 
return to the game as a thief, but he does not change 
places with Ali Baba. i 

The game continues until all the players are “sealed in the 
jar,” or until all have been Ali Baba. 

The thieves should be encouraged to tell stories that are 
original and different from the others’, though, of course, 
unimaginative children will follow the type of biography 
suggested by the first thief’s story. 

If the teacher tells the children the story of “‘ Ali Baba,” 
in “The Arabian Nights,” before this game is played, thé 
game will have more interest for them. 


I Had a Letter from Ann 


One child says, “I had a letter from Ann and shesaid 
that John (or whatever he chooses to have Ann say)”. 
Now as soon as the first player mentions the name of any 
person except Ann, the next child must continue the story, 
as “ John fell off the fence and tore his coat; and his mother” 
— Here the next child takes up the story,“ Mended it 
with white thread instead of black and so when John” — 
The fourth pupil interrupts at the name “John” and says, 
“Went to school, the boys saw the white thread and one 
boy laughed athim. His name was Tom” — And so the 
story goes on until the children are weary. 

If the player next in order fails to notice that a speaker 
has mentioned a person and fails to assume the telling of 
the story, the speaker continues with the story and the 
absent-minded player is out of the game. 





Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers is the prettiest of girls; 
She’s washed and starched and ironed from her gaiters to her curls, 
Her satins are the glossiest, her silks are of the sheerest; 
And everything that’s on her is the latest and the dearest. 
But Fanny, if you know her mind, would very much prefer 
To dress like Sadie Smith and O, to go and play with her! 


For Sadie Smith in gingham goes; she wears an old straw bat; 
Her shoes are somewhat rusty, and their heels are rather flat; 
She wrestles with her brothers and she frolics with the pup, 
And when a body plays like that how can she keep up? 
But Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers, when she passes Sadie’s yard, 
There’s something rises in her throat that makes her swallow 
hard. 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers has a great big touring car, 
And every day she’s taken out to travel fast and far; 

She sees a lot that Sadie Smith, . will never see, 

And goes to lovely places where poor Sadie’ll never be. 


And yet, withvall her riches and the things that go therewith 
This funny Kttle-anay wishes she were Sadie Smith! 
ee eh cede ne — Denis A, McCarthy. . 
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“All They Need to Know” 


Frances F. Russell 


(Language lessons suitable for any grade from the second through the 
high school, but presented here as worked out in a third grade.) 

One of the most successful series of language lessons 
for the year arose in my room from the fact that the children 
on entering the room showed a tendency to wander around 
and whisper and talk. One night I kept these idlers after 
school and had them write: “There is so much for me 
to learn I will not waste my time; I will begin work as soon 
as I enter the school-room.” 

After they had written this util they knew it thoroughly 
we discussed the things in the world that they should learn. 
The discussion started with their lead pencils. They didn’t 
know how such a smooth round hole for the lead could be 
made without splitting the wood; they didn’t know of what 
the paint on the pencils was made, and they were so eager 
to learn about the lead after I told them that it had probably 
once been a part of some tree or shrub that grew in a swamp; 
that ifit had been found earlier it might have been coal, 
and if it had been left a few ages longer it might have be- 
come a diamond. 

This talk was of such interest to the children that the next 
day at language time we returned to the subject and the 
whole class discussed things that they would like to know. 
They made lists of things that made them wonder. This 
is one of the lists written in a third grade: 


Things I Should Like to Learn 


I wonder how they make lead pencils. 

I wonder why paint doesn’t wash off like mud. 
I wonder how they make stick candy. 

I wonder what makes a clock run. 

I wonder what chalk is made of. 

I wonder how paper is made. 


The lists were read in class and each child chose one sub- 
ject to ask about at home. 

’ The next day these reports were given orally. There were 
four children that could not find out about their subjects, 
so they stayed at noon and went with me to look up their 
topics in the encyclopedia. The following are perhaps the 
best reports I received: 


Glass 


My Uncle told me how glass is made: They take sand with lime or 
soda in it and get it so hot it will melt. They then blow it into a big 
tube. They split the tube in two pieces and then-they press it flat 
and cut it so that it can be used for windows. 

I put a piece of glass on the car track and after the car ran over it there 
was just sand left. 


Bricks 


1 saw them make bricks. The men mixed clay and strained sand. 
They put water in it and it looked like mud pies. They put the mud 
in pans and when it was dried they carried them over to a brick house 
and piled them up. A man put red hot coals into holes in the roof 
and the bricks got baked. It took them three days. Some of the 
bricks got too hot and they weren’t any good. They were all black, 
the men threw them away. 


That afternoon we chose “ Jack and His Brothers” as our 
reading lesson, and when I asked them why Jack succeeded, 
the whole class were very eager to tell me, for they knew 
it was because Jack always took the trouble to investigate 
anything he did not understand. 


Although this was the, last time that the lesson was used 
as class work I found that the desire to investigate lasted 
through the term and I hope it will last throughout their 
lives. 

I once heard a ‘man who had visited the public schools in 
Germany. say that he was greatly impressed by the ab- 


solute absence of questions on the part of the pupils. When 


he mentioned the fact the teacher said, “No, they do not 
ask questions; I teach them all they need to know.” 

I shall feel that I have taught them “all they need to 
know” if I can give them the desire to investigate the things 
they do not understand, and teach them to use the vast 
funds of information possessed by the technically educated 
men in their community and in: the libraries which are 
within the reach of everybody throughout the country. 





A Discovery 
Margaret L. Wallace 


The small wooden ointment boxes, paraffine lined, used by 
druggists, make the finest kind of individual paste boxes for 
primary children. They are so cheap as to be within the 
reach of all. Being waterproof they can be used as one 
would a bottle and water added as desired. 





Refinishing the Unattractive 
Child 


Jessie L Donaldson. 


It is a source of great pleasure to me to experiment with 
the unlikable child. Almost every group of children con- 
tains one child that at first offers no appeal. I always 
make it a point to “pet” such a child. Many sluggish, 
uninteresting, unattractive children are passed over by 
every one, including parents, brothers and sisters in many 
cases. A little petting meets with a ready response. 

At first I let him help me, dust the erasers, put the books 
in order or pass papers. Then I consciously pick out his 
good qualities (however undiscoverable they be) and tell 
him about them. Often he has not known that he had any 
good qualities. Before I know it I am really interested in 
him. 

In the meantime he has acquired self-esteem. He is 
becoming alert and interested, therefore attractive. I have 
known this to happen time and time again. A little special 
attention or “petting” will do wonders toward making the 
seemingly impossible child attractive. 





A Bird Tree 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


When studying birds in the early spring procure a slender 
pes tree about eight feet tall and stand it in a small keg of 
sand. 

Taking the forms from the Perry colored bird pictures 
cut tag board patterns of all the common birds. Have the 
children trace these patterns on folded papers, placing the 
head or back of the bird on the crease. This makes the 
birds double and if the paper is stiff enough they will stand. 
Let the children color the birds from the Perry pictures. 
Color one side, cut out double and color other side. 

Then pin the paper birds to the tree. Arrange old, dis- 
carded nests on the branches. Put candy eggs in these 
and place birds on the eggs. If no real nests can be found 
have the children make some out of excelsior, raffia, reeds, 
etc. 

When the warm days come, decide what kind of a tree 
yours is and make the blossoms for it out of tissue paper. 
Glue these to the twigs. Later add green leaves and grad- 
ually remove the blossoms. 

Little folks love to make these birds and they can ar- 
range the tree themselves. 
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“Dots” on Attention 
Myrtle Enderle 


Games that cultivate “attention” are usually welcomed 
by the grade teacher. Playing “dots” is a favorite game 
with children of all ages and can be adaptedvery nicely to 
schoolroom purposes. 

Using ajboard that is easily seen by all the children in the 
room, four or five rows of dots are made, five or six inches 
apart, and the rows the same distance apart. According 
to the length of time to [be devoted to the game the rec- 
tangle offdots is made larger?or smaller. 

Each child is given his “turn” whenjhe must draw a 
line between any two adjacent dots, thus forming “‘squares”’ 
as the game proceeds. The child who draws the last side 
of a square{marks that square for his or her “side.” The 
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boys and girls play “sides” against each other or one half 
of a class plays against the other half. 

This is most interesting in a class where there are both 
boys and girls, especially if they are not seated alternately. 
If two girls or two boys come together the first one may not 
have a chance to complete a square for his or her side, but 
may draw the third side of a square, making it possible for 
the one coming next to complete the square’ by drawing 
the fourth side. This is the most exciting part of the game, 
watching to see if a child will take advantage of his posi- 
tion to help his “side” win and nothing must be said orjdone 
to indicate the most advantageous place to draw a line. 
The “side” completing the most squares wins the game. 
The squares may be marked by letters or by signs. 

Each child completing a square is given another turn.g 

This is a splendid game for concentrating attention and 
will be found most helpful to play on an inclement day 
when the children must be kept indoors 
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Sand-Table Model 


ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS RAFT 


The children were already familiar with the opening 
chapters of this fascinating story, consequently the plan 
of the model was quickly drawn, and eager little hands 
were soon at work on the table itself. 


The Model Itself 
THE SEA 


Sheets of blue tissue paper were obtained and arranged 
to represent the waves. Many of the children were un- 
familiar with the names of the shells brought by them to 
place on the seashore, so the teacher added to their knowl- 


edge in this respect. 
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THE HiILy 

This was made and covered with moss (a gift from one of 
the children); it gave a natural effect which was much 
appreciated. 


THE BACKGROUND 

Here was an opportunity for the children to exercise the 
muscles of their fingers. How hard they worked to get the 
sea the true blue! The teacher added the palm trees“and 
gave the finishing touches to sea and sky. 


The Model in Detail 
THE RAFT 


A little boy made a raft of wood. The class voted it 
too small. A suggestion that a clay-board should cover it 
met with approval, and the small scholar was happy in 
that his effort was made use of andInot:discarded¥altogether. 
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Robinesa Crusoe is shown guiding his laden raft to the shore. The palm treesjin}the background represent a remote portion of the island. 
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site. CPT 
THE CHEST 
Paper required 83” x “3”. 
1 Fold down }” on the longest side to make lid. Then 
fold paper in four each way. 
2 Cut on the dotted lines A, B. 
make sides of lid. 
Cut at C, D, E. 
Fold under G. 
Pin or paste in position. 


THE BARREL, Two RIFLES, BAG oF SHOT, AND LENGTH 


OF ROPE 
This formed a clay modeling exercise. The best 


specimens were placed on the raft. 


Fold in crease to 






































LARGE LEAVES 


_ THe Doc 


Cut from a picture book, brought by one of the children. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Children cut out and colored the hektographed Zcopies 
supplied to them. The best one was accorded the place of 


honor on the raft. 


THE WRECKED SHIP 
An old boat was loaned by one‘ of the children and placed 


in position. 


PALM TREES 
Made from odd pieces of brown paper. 
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Following the direction of the teacher the fronds were 
planned as in the diagram, leaving a space in the center. 
The children dotted round where the paper was to be cut, 
and afterwards cut up each frond. They were then lightly 
colored on each side. Woody stems were brought to form 
the trunk. The leaves were fixed on the top of these and 
bent down to give the desired effect. 


LARGE LEAVES GROWING ON THE SIDE OF THE HILL 


The children cut a square of brown paper and folded it 
diagonally. They drew in the shape, cut and colored 
them, and by fixing a pin through the center, arranged them 
in a natural position in the ground, 


THE STREAM 


This was supposed to be a stream of fresh water trick- 
ling down from the hill-top. It was made with a thin strip 
of silver paper, to the extreme left of the model. When 
all was finished the childeen were very delighted and looked 
foward to the next Friday afternoon “Story Hour” when 
they would hear more of Robinson Crusoe’s wonderful 
adventures. 





Hide the Word Game 
Jessie L. Donaldson 


A game that my primary children thoroughly enjoy and 
get a great deal out of is Hide the Word. I write a great 
many words on the board, among them one that has caused 
trouble, have the children shut their eyes tight while I am 
Writing them, and then hunt for the troublesome word. 

I tell them when they are hot and cold. The first child 
to find it cries, “I spy!”’ and when the rest have discovered 
it, has the privilege of hiding the next word, one that he 
considers particularly difficult. Sometimes I let the wee 
children play this game with their phonics. It is a splendid 
awakener on a dull morning. Then, too, it makes the chil- 
dren alert and observant of all words placed on the board. 





A Scene for the Theatre Box 


(See November issue, page 572) 
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Our Doll Party 
Hallie May Proctor 


Upon our return after the holidays we had frequent 
“Dolly” visitors. Some were brand new, others former 
acquaintances clad in new gowns. We put them on a chair 
in the front of the room and enjoyed them immensely from 
the fondest ‘‘Mamma”’ of us to the last boy of us. 

One day as we marched in I remarked that we would 
have to give a party for these dollies and have them all, 
some day. The idea was popular instanter. The whole 
room was ready and eager for that party the next day. On 
consideration they preferred Friday, which was two days 
off, and with a bit of discreet suggestion on my part they 
agreed upon a week later with no loss of enthusiasm. 

I ran through my notebook and picked out the appropriate 
selections, our music teacher kindly went over all the 
hush-a-by songs we knew and we had new ideas eve 
day. We knew a dear little song, “I Like the Old Dolly 
Best,” which we dramatized as spontaneously as we had 
gotten our first idea. Some had a “Boy Doll,” “Blue- 
eyed Dolls” were in abundance, Mildred’s big dolly in a 
lovely pink silk was the “Paris Dolly.” We appropriated 
Joellyn’s trunk for her extensive wardrobe and Mabel’s 
mamma sent us her own doll,“Susanne,” who was truly, 
“Very Old.” Evelyn’s doll was an armful of real “Baby” 
if one only forgot the flesh and blood part. I held her my- 
self when there was any pretext for so doing. 

Some one knew “The Ferry for Shadow Town,” and we 
repeated “The Baby,” by Macdonald, in chorus. So by 
Friday our party had developed into a real program, for 
which most of my little mothers wore their white dresses. 
We had already invited the First Grade, but the Third 
begged so hard to come that we included them. In a little 
informal talk the day before we discovered just how many 
dolls were coming and made our plans accordingly, so that 
on Friday every girl had one to hold during the party. 

There were over a hundred in the room. The Third 
Graders had to stand. - There were dolls and dolls. Eskimo 
dolls and rag dolls, big dolls and little dolls. It was a great 
score. When the program was over, the dolls were passed 
back and forth with delicious intimacy. It was hard to go 
home. 

Since that time the “Doll Party” has become a Second 
Grade institution. We make dainty water-color invitations 
now and borrow rugs and furniture from the rest room 
across the hall. Last year our guests numbered thirty 
exclusive of the grades. 





Various Ways to Spell Love 
Mabelle E. Phillips 


A primary teacher in the public school, who is wise 
beyond her generation, is teaching her little ones to think: 
almost a lost art in this hurrying age. 

A short time ago she said to her pupils, “This period we 
are going to spell Love.” 

They talked for a time about the meaning of the word. 

“Now,” she told them, “I want you to spell your love for 
me in the best way you know.” 

There was silence while each little head was busy with 
its thoughts. 

Then one little lad marched to the blackboard and la- 
boriously wrote in round characters, “I L-O-V-E Miss 
N ——,?? 

A little girl came to her chair and earnestly declared, 
“T love you, Miss N ——-; I love you better than anyone 
in the world, except papa and mamma.” 

Several wrote her. notes telling her of their love. 

A chubby, rosy-cheeked child ran to her, climbed in her 
lap and hugged and kissed her heartily. — 

One pupil found the duster and dusted her desk, and put 
books and papers in perfect order. 
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Two boys came and cleaned the blackboard, while others 
took the erasers outside and cleaned them. 

One child gave her a pretty card that evidently she 
valued highly. 

And lastly, a fine featured, carefully dressed lad, left his 
seat and went and sat down with a dirty, unkempt, ragged 
new scholar, who was shedding tears over his number work, 
and helped him with his trouble, till presently both faces 
were shining. 

“Time is up,” announced Miss N “You have each 
shown your love in various ways. They are all good ways 
if we are perfectly sincere, but I think Harold’s (last child 
named) way is best. Words are the cheapest way to express 
love. The most excellent way to show our love for each 
other or for God is by deeds. Harold expressed his love 
by helping one of my flock who was in trouble.” 








A Spelling Parade 
Evelyn L. Taintor 


When I entered a second grade room I found about half 
the children forming a line in front of the room and the 
other children in their seats eagerly awaiting their chance 
to join the line. “You are just in time to see the parade,” 
said the teacher,and such a happy little giggle went up 
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from the children. “It’s a spelling parade to-day,” she said. 
“Sometimes it is number and sometimes language. Every 
child who has a one hundred paper, and a neat paper at 
that, has a chance to march in the parade.” 

Then she called up the rest of the children, one by one, 
and marked their papers. 

I noticed she was very strict about marking the papers. 
O’s and A’s, M’s and N’s, E’s and L’s had to stand on 
their own merits. “I meant it for an O” was not accepted 
when the letter really made was A. This insured accurate 
and careful work, and the contrast between the sober people 
who trudged back to their seats and the happy ones who 
took their places in the line was very marked. 

When the papers were all corrected some child was 
chosen to count the number in the parade. That number 
was written on a square of paper and pinned to the flag 
which another child was delegated to carry at the head of 
the procession. Whether the number marching was large 
or small the parade was held just the same, the teacher 
explaining that if only a few were perfect, they deserved 
their reward. 

The only difference made was that an exceptionally 
long line was allowed to march twice around the room instead 
of once. On the rare occasions when every paper in the 
room was perfect the delighted children marched through 
one of the other rooms in the building waving their papers 
proudly like banners of triumph. 
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Games for January 


Minutes are but little things, 
Each one gifted with sixty wings, 
Away they fly on an unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


Children should be taught to notice time and to know that 
there is something for them to do in that time. 

Froebel said, “Everything, if it is to turn out well, must 
keep the Tight time.’ 

These clock games are used to help the children to adjust 
themselves, through play, to the measurements of time. 


The Tick-tock Clock 


One child stands in the center of the circle or at the front 
of the room to represent the clock. The children all repeat 
the following: 


Listen to the tick-tock clock! 

To itself, it ever talks, 

From its place it never walks; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

Tell us what it says. 


Then the clock answers: 


I’m a very patient clock, 

Never moved by hope or fear, 

Though I’ve stood for many a year; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

That is what I say. 


The children repeat their stanza, and the clock replies: 


I’m a very truthful clock, 
People say about the place, 
Truth is written on my face; 

“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what I say. 


The first verse is repeated by the children, and the clock 
replies: 
I’m a very active clock, 
For I go while you’re asleep, 
Though you never take a peep; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what I say. 


Again the children repeat their stanza, and the clock 
answers: 
I’m a most obliging clock, 
Lf you wish to hear me strike, 
You may do it when you like; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
That is what I say. 


Then the children repeat: 


What a talkative old clock! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two. 


At this the child clock points his arms to represent two 
o’clock and says: 


“Ding-deng — tick-tock.” 
That is what I say. 


Or four children may be chosen to represent the clocks, 
each repeating one stanza.. At the last all may strike the 
hour, or all may strike twelve, by pe sy ding-dong, twelve 


mes, while all the other children p. 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The Clock Store 


Different children represent different kinds of clocks on a 
shelf in the clock-store. As the clock-man and his assist- 
ant play wind each clock, the clocks strike in different 
tones, such as high, deep, bell-like, or the cuckoo sound. 
The illustration shows the winding. 

As soon as each is wound, each child swings his arms 
backward and forward, like pendulums. 

Other children are purchasers, and one by one they enter 
the store and purchase a clock and take it away, until finally 
the store is sold out or closes. 


Pendulum Game 


The children stand in opposite rows, and swing their 
arms to and fro during the singing of the song. 

Two boys act as clock-makers or repairers and these 
pass up and down, winding and mending the clocks. 

Children repeat or sing the following: 


“Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 
Hear the pendulum in the clock, 
See it swinging to and fro, 
Not too fast and not too slow, 
Round and round the two hands go, 
Working hard the time to show, 

* 4." -tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick.” 


Or divide the children into three groups. The first 
group repeats: 


The great, big steeple clocks say, 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock — tick-tock.” 


Then the second group joins in: 


The little mantle clocks say, 
“Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock.” 


Meanwhile the first group continues repeating “Tick- 
tock,” and the first and second groups continue repeating 
“Tick-tock,” until the third group joins them; then all say, 
“Tick-tock”’ together. 

The third group repeats: 


And the little tiny watches say, 
“Tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock.”’ 


Hour Play 


The children stand in rows or groups, and they point out 
the hours, as the words of the song call for them, as in the 
picture, while all sing: 


The old clock in the tower 
Goes tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Until it strikes the hour, 
Cuckoo! One o’clock! 


And so on“until each hour has been struck, or just strike 
nine for school hour, twelve for dismissal, one for beginning. 
and four for closing sessions, as shown in the illustration. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 


This isa simple little physical rest exercise. The chil- 
dren all stand in rows and repeat: 


Hickory, dickory, dock, . 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock one, 
The mouse ran down; 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 
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At the last word or the word “down,” all children place 
hands on hips, bend knees, and part or all the way sit, as in 
the illustration. 

January brings snow and winter sports in many states, 





The Hours—9—12—1—4 


and indoor sliding is also enjoyed, the children taking turns 
sliding down a smooth board or shute. All sing: 


Hurrah, hurrah! Swift as a star, 

Or the dip of an eagle we glide, 
Down the long, icy hill, 

While a bound and a thrill 

Bring us quite to the end of the slide. 


Then as they turn to pass back up the hill, all/sing: 


Heigh-o! heigh-o! Weary and slow, 

We must trudge’up again,to the top. 

If we only could glide round the earth at one slide, 
All winter we never_would stop. ~ 


Of course the children will enjoy sliding out-of-doors, but 
games{may be used indoors and some of the children may 
stand to represent trees at side of the road or path, through 
the imaginary snow. 

In connection with the game the children enjoy watching 
the growth of the pine-cone plants. 

Fill a gold-fish globe or a flower-pot with fresh green moss. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 


Wet a large pine cone thoroughly, and place it in the center 
of the moss. A pretty plant is the fairly quick result. 
Téll the children about the customs of different animals 
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and also of the hibernating of the bears. Many of the chil- 
dren have Teddy bears. Allow them to bring the Teddy 
bears to school and then use the following drill. 

All march around with bears (or dolls for doll drill) in their 
arms. Children stand in rows, or two by two, as in the 
illustration, then stand and give the following drill. 


Teddy Bear Drill 


Poise bears forward. 

Swing to right side. 

Swing back to place. 

Swing to left side. 

Then back again. 

Each pair of children face each other, and repeat 
the above. 

Face front again. 

Swing to right shoulder. 

Swing to front. 

Swing to left shoulder. 

Front again. 

Swing to left and then right shoulder. 
Back again to No. 1. 


Our WN 


© Cons] 


14 Hold in arms as doll babies: 
lullaby or: 


All sing any little 


Go to sleep, my Teddy bear, 
My Teddy bear, my Teddy bear. 


And so on. 
Holding bears in arms, all repeat the following: 


We like our Teddies very much, 
They look so bright and nice, 

They have such nice, soft, padded paws, 
And little, beady eyes. 

At night they go to bed with us, 
They’re such nice comforts, too, 

If they were lost we’d miss them so; 
We don’t know what they’d do. 


Then all march or dance away in single or double file. 

The children enjoy making a grandfather’s clock. Use 
the pattern for an oblong box and draw face and pendulum 
on [front side. Also let the children make wrist watches. 
Stiff paper or cardboard is used, cut in strips long enough 
to pass around wrist and fasten with tab and little slit. 
Cut a small circle, draw a clock or small watch face on it, 
then fasten with a drop of paste to the center of the strip. 
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Rest Exercises 


(For the First Grade) 
Marie Jeannette Boysen 


How much energy little children have! It is one of their 
valuable possessions —a splendid asset — but like many 
another good thing, enough is enough and foo much turns to 
mischief. A wise teacher keeps in mind a number of little 
games and exercises which can be used as outlets for the 
children’s surplus energy. Here are two new exercises which 
she can add to her stock. 

The telling of the story, in the first exercise, and the re- 
peating of the verses, in the second, devolve on the teacher. 
While she talks she leads the children in the calisthenics. 


Wooden Birdie on the Steeple 

There was once a wooden bird on a steeple. He wanted 
to fly — oh, how he wanted to fly! — but he didn’t under- 
stand the way to fly because he was made of wood. 

He tried to fly with his right wing —like this‘ — but he 
couldn’t fly. And he tried with his left wing — like this? — 
but still he couldn’t fly. And then he tried with both 
wings — like this* —but, in spite of his efforts, the poor 
wooden birdie stuck tight to the steeple. 

The Wind took pity on him and blew him about — like 
this‘— and like ‘this’ — but stil he didn’t fly! The Wind 
twirled him around — like this* —and it blew him’ — for- 
ward and backward, forward and backward — till, at last, 
it blew him off the Steeple and he did fly — like this* — over 
the hills and valleys, over the fields and meadows, over the 
rivers and lakes — and back again — over the fields and 
meadows, over the hills and valleys, and up, up, up until 
the Wooden Birdie was back on his Steeple again! And 
that’s the end of the story. 


MovVEMENTS 
1 Slowly lift the right arm until the hand is as high as the head 


‘and then drop the arm slowly. Repeat the motion twice rapidly. 


2 Same movement as in (1) but with the left arm. 
3 Motion (1) and motion (2) simultaneously. 
4 


, Swing the body as far to the right as possible without moving the 
eet. 
5 Same as (4) but to the left. 
6 Turn all the way around, taking tiny steps and treading lightly. 
7 Bend forward and back, resisting as if against an outside force. 
8 The wrists should be perfectly relaxed. Shake the hands vigor- 
ously, holding them in front.of the body. Gradually raise arms until, 
at the end of the story, the hands touch above the head. 


Hurrah for Mother Cary! 


This exercise is especially suitable for snowy days. The 
first time it is used the teacher should introduce it by say- 
ing: 

I am going to tell you a fairy story in a very few words. 
It is said that an old woman named Mother Cary lives 
somewhere up in the clouds. When she picks her chickens 
—as she likes at times to do—their soft white feathers 
flutter down to earth and that is what we call snow. When 
it snows people say, “Mother Cary is picking her chickens 
again!” 

Mother Cary is busy, they say, 
? Plucking chickens all the day, 
Plucking away, 
Plucking away, 
Plucking chickens to-day — O! 


Their feathers white ? come fluttr’ing down, 
Over country, over town, 

Fluttering down, 

Fluttering down, 
Fluttering lightly down — O! 


The feathers white are really snow, 
5 Let’s make snowballs thus and so! 
* Aim them and throw! 
Aim them and throw!.~ 


Swiftly, strongly to and fro, 
At you I'll throw! 
At you I'll throw! 
5 Hurrah for Mother Cary! 


MOvEMENTS 


1 Pretend to hold the fowl with the left hand and to pluck feathers 
with the right. Hold the left hand against the abdomen, palm upward 
and cupped. As the right hand “plucks,” its fingers should approach 
but not quite touch the left hand. 

2 Lift the arms to the height of the shoulders — so that the body 
is in the form of a cross. Bring the hands forward till they touch 
in front and then back to former position. The wrists, meanwhile, 
should be very relaxed and the hands (and, to a slighter extent, the 
whole arm) wave lightly up and down as they move forward and back. 

Next, move the arms from the sides forward, but this time they pass 
the front. The right arm crosses under the left and goes as far to the 
left as is possible without straining. The left arm crosses over the right 
and goes equally far to the right. The arms are held stiff. The 
fingers constantly move up and down. (Individually — not in unison.) 

Alternate these two movements through the second verse. 

3 Stoop and pretend to scoop up snow and then to roll and mold it 
into a ball. 

4 Double the right hand into a fist and hold it near the right ear — 
the elbow being out from the body — this is “the aim.”” Throw with 
vigor. Continue this movement until time for motion 5. 

5 The last line of the verses may be spoken by the children. The 
movement for this consists in waving the right fist above the head 
several times rapidly. 





Old-fashioned Singing Games 


Jessie St. Clair Henderson 
A London Teacher 

i ATELY our children have been allowed, after physi- 
cal exercises, to play their own games. It is a 
remarkable fact that when children are left thus 
free to choose for themselves they are most likely 
to select the old singing games which have become tra- 
ditional. The girls are fond of the games that are founded 
on old family customs and traditions such as “Nuts in 
May.” This is undoubtedly based on the old habit of 
marriage by capture when the bride was seized by the 
bridegroom and carried off willingly or unwillingly. Though 
the children know nothing of the old customs, yet it seems, 
in their appreciation of the game, as though they revived 

the ancient habits of our race. 

Boys, on the other hand, are not so devoted to the old 
singing games. They prefer, even when they are small, to 
play cricket and football, or as near an imitation of these 
games as close observation of their elder brothers permits. 
Boys in small groups of twos and threes will play “Leap 
Frog” for long periods, and at certain times of the year games 
of marbles using cardboard cut into small openings are 
popular. But the boys’ games lack variety and as a rule, 
except when the game is organized, only a few play together 
in a group. 

“London Bridge” is always a favorite with little girls, 
who are quite unaware of the gruesome custom of building 
a human being into a bridge to propitiate the gods, which 
it commemorates. 

The game of “Old Roger” is not so well known by 
children generally as “London Bridge,” but is often played 
by children who know it. It also recalls the old belief 
that if a tree was planted by the side of a grave, the spirit 
of the dead man or woman would enter the tree. In this 
case Old Roger’s spirit enters the apple tree and is very 
angry with the old woman who takes the apples: 

Old Roger is dead and he lies in his grave, 
Lies in his grave, lies in his grave; 

Old Roger is dead and he lies in his grave; 
Heigh ho! lies in his grave. 


There grew a green apple tree over his hea 
Over his head, over his head; 
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There grew a green apple tree over his head; 
Heigh ho! over his head. 





The apples they grew and they dropped.off the tree 
Dropped off the tree, dropped off the tree; 
ee The apples they grew and they dropped off the tree, 
Heigh ho! dropped off the tree. 


There came an old woman who picked them all up, 
Picked them all up, picked them all up; 

There came an old woman who picked them all up; 
Heigh ho! picked them all up. 


Old Roger got up and he gave her a kick, 
Gave her a kick, gave her a kick; 

















rd Which made the old woman go hippety hop; 
4 Heigh ho! Hippety Hop. 

; Ring games are always great favorites with girls and the 
dy special favorite with our children is: 
le, I sent a letter to my love 
he And on the way I dropped it. 
= One of you has picked it up, 
» And put it in your pocket. 

e 
ht It is curious how the ancient belief in witches still sur- 
* vives in some old games. These show both the fear of the 
; witch felt by the children and grownup folks of long ago 
it and the belief in her supernatural powers. For example, 

in the game: 

i Old Grannie Witch 
th Can’t sew a stitch 
he one child represents the witch taunted by the others. 
ad She runs after them and if she catches one says: 


“T’ve caught you. 
I'll roast you, 
And eat you in a stew.” 
Asthyme which accompanies a singing game recalls the 
olden times when the lighting of houses by gas or electric 
light was unknown and candles were the only form of 


si illumination. This evidently dates back to the Georgian 














° period. 
us How many miles to Babylon? 
ly I Threescore and ten, 
a- F a @ Will you be there by candle light? ; 
od ms O, yes and back again. o 
: Open your gates and let King George 
of And all his royal army in. 
he In making a study of these old singing games we can 
zh trace the progress of our race from early days. They show 
3 how habits, customs and modes of thought change and de- 
ed velop as civilization advances. They also form most inter- 
esting historical records which are quite as worthy of atten- 
Id tion as the old folk songs and Sagas. But besides this they 
to show how the tastes of children remain very much the same 
wa all through the ages, for these old rhymes and songs still 
ts. hold a place in the children’s affections and are played with 
ap the greatest delight and appreciation by each succeeding 
ws generation of little children. 
ire 
le, 4 . 
et Partners’ Greeting 
ls, (A simple little rhythm game for small children) 
ng Bertha L. Swope 
ich FORMATION 
” Double circle, partners facing, boys looking toward . 
center, girls looking out. , 
ed Boys bend forward and clap, girls clap overhead — 1. Contributors’ Calendar 
lief Reverse — 2. Material for Primary EDUCATION 
rit Hands on hips, tap feet four times — 3-4-5-6. September due April 1 
his Repeat same — 8-13. October " June 25 
ory Partners join right hands high, girls hold skirt with left, November “ July 25 
walk and change places — 14-16. December » Aug. 25 
Tap feet four times — 17-20. January ” Sept. 25 
Join left hands and return to original places — 21-24. February x Oct. 25 
Bow to partner — 25-27. March “2 Nov. 25 
Face forward in double circle, partners join inside hands April ma Dec. 25 
and skip round circle repeating music. May , Jan. 25 


Repeat all. June 7 Feb 25 
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Plays for Little Children V 





“Its’ only a Hal'owe’en joke, I guess” 


The March of the Months 


(A New Year’s Play for the First and Second Grades) 
Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School, New York 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FATHER Time — A tall boy dressed in a white robe, belted at the waist, 
a white beard, sandals. He carries a sickle and an hour glass in his 
hands, at his belt a short wand. 

NEw YEAR — A small boy in a white muslin suit with a ruffle of points 
around the neck, pointed sleeves and a pointed cap. Tiny bells 
are sewed on all the points. : 

JANUARY — A very small boy in white, trimmed with cotton to repre- 
sent snow. 

Fepruary — A girl in a white dress covered with hearts cut from red 


,paper. 

Marcu — A boy in a gray cambric suit to which are sewed many gray 
Paper streamers. Pointed cap with gray streamers. 

Aprit — A girl costumed to represent a robin. Suit of cambric to 
which are sewed rows of crépe paper cut in points. Coloring: 
brown back, red breast, brown cap. 

May — A boy in overalls and farmer’s hat, carrying a hoe. 

June — A’girl in white, carrying a garland of flowers. 

Jury — A’girl in a costume composed of flags, carrying a flag or a 
parasol of red, white and blue. 

Aucust — A boy in a light summer suit, carrying a pail and shovel. 

SEPTEMBER — A girl in a white dress to which colored leaves are pinned. 
Dennison’s leaf paper may be used for this purpose. 





+ ve 


Make way! Make way!” 





“Will you be my Valentine” 
OctoBer — A girl in Hallowe’en costume, carrying a pumpkin. 
NovemBER — A girl wearing a Puritan collar and cap. A girl in Indian 


costum . 
DeEcEMBER — A{boy in Santa Claus costume. 


(Enter F ather Time, walking slowly.) 


Father Time 
I’m Old Father Time, with my;,sickle and glass, 
And I’ve stopped for a moment e’er onward I pass, 
To bring to you all the Little New Year 
With his arms full of gifts and his face full of cheer. 


(Sound of knocking is heard.) 


Why, there he comes now! 


Little New Year (just outside the door) 
“O Iam the Little New Year, Ho! Ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 





“My bright wings you see” 
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Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your door and let me in.” 


(Father Time opens the door and admits the Little New Year, 
who dances around the stage, shaking his bells.) 


New Year 
Blessings I bring to you, one and all, 
Big folks and little folks, short and tall. 
Each one from me a treasure may win, 
So open your door and let me in. 
— From “Songs and Games for Little Ones” 


Father Time (ta New Year) 
Little New Year, I greet you to-day, 
Soon on my journey I'll hurry away, 
But first with my magic wand I'll call 
The wonderful months you bring to all. 


(New Year sits on an improvised throne. Father Time 
waves his wand and standing .at right entrance calls:) 


January! Come forth! 


(Enter January.) 


January 
I’m Little January. Perhaps you do not know 
How far I’ve come to greet you across the fields of snow. 
Perhaps you weren’t expecting I’d be so very small. 
Perhaps you’re almost wishing I hadn’t come at all. 


I’ve several little sisters and little brothers too, 

And every one is waiting to make a call on you. 

But I got ready early and came right straight off here, 
To be the first to greet you this Happy, Glad New Year. 


Father Time 
Well, January, we are glad to greet you and we shall 
welcome your brothers and sisters. 


(Calls at right entrance:) 
February, enter! . 


February 
February is my name. 
And I bring both love and fame. 
Washington and Lincoln, too, 
February brings to you. 
And I bring this heart of mine. 
Will you be my Valentine? 


January 
Come, sister, we must pass away. I fear the Spring is 


coming. I seem to hear the March winds blowing 
near. 


(January and February retire to back of stage.) 


Father Time (waving wand at left entrance) 
Why, who is this noisy fellow, trying to get in? It is 
March! How he does blow! 


(March enters, blowing through his fingers and running 
around the stage. He ends with a rapid whirl in center.) 


March 
O I am the merry March Wind, 00-00! 
Blessings a-plenty I bring to you — 
Green grasses growing — Winter is going — 
Farmers are sowing — cattle are lowing — 
Spring breezes blowing — scatter the snowing — 
For I am the merry March Wind, 00-00! 


F 


The birds will come back from the southland now. 
There’s a robin perched on that maple bough! 
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April (hopping across stage from left entrance) 
With the first green leaves 
And the first warm breeze 
And the first little April shower, 
My bright wings you see 
As I build with glee 
My nest in some leafy bower. 


March (retiring to rear) 
I can easily see 
This is no place for me! 


Father Time (at left entrance) 
Come, May, we are waiting here to see 
What the last month of spring will be. 


May 
OlIama busy farmer’s boy, and this you must remember 
In the month of May you must work all day 
If you want good crops in September. 


Father Time (waving wand at right entrance) 
Hark! Summer is coming! Twill be here soon! 
Make way for the lovely month of June! 


June 
O what is so rare as a day in June! 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
— James Russell Lowell 


(Sound of bugles at right of stage.) 
Father Time 
Do you hear the bugles blowing? I believe there are 
soldiers marching. 


(Enter July.) 


July 
“TI know three little sisters. I think you know them, 
too, 
For one is red, and one is white and the other one is 
blue. 


Hurrah for the three little sisters! 
Red, White and Blue! 


Hurrah for the 


All 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for the 
Red, White and Blue!” 


July 
I saw little August as I came this way, 
Playing in the sand the livelong day. 


August (entering at right) 
In August, down beside the sea, 
I dig with a little wooden spade. 
A mighty king I’d like to be 
And live in the castle I have made. 
July 
Come, little brother and sister June, 
The cold North Wind will be here soon. 
So let us have one little play 
Before we hurry on our way. 


(June, July and August join hands and whirl around in a 
merry play. Lively music. As they are playing, Father 
Time steals to left entrance and beckons to September, who 
enters softly. When others see her, they stop playing and run 
to back of stage.) 


September 
The leaves gave a party one day in September 
The Wind and the Flowers will always remember. 


They danced and they scampered the whole da ; 
And o’er the brown meadows they sang this fong. mss 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The Sparrows 


Words from “The Schoolmistress” Music by FLorENcE STEANE 
Cheerfully 
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. Win - ter has come with his frostsand: his snows, Driv- ing the swal-lows a - way. 
. Hop- ping a-bout on the hard fro- zen ground Cheer-ful - ly search-ing for crumbs, 
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Dramatization in its Relation to Art and Music 


Blanche Jennirys Thompson 


ANY teachers think of dramatization only in its 
relation to the language work and are quite una- 
ware of its vitalizing influence upon Art and Music. 

Nothing makes a great picture more real to a 
little child than to identify himself with it. Thus, a little 
girl who has carefully studied “The Age of Innocence,” 
noting every detail in order that she may herself pose as a 
representation of that picture, really knows and loves it 
better than the one to whom it is only a picture and not 
a living thing. 

One child may pretend that he is a picture dealer. He 
selects others to pose for his pictures, arranging them care- 
fully with frequent references to the original in order to 
correct mistakes, although his classmates will be quick to 
notice faults in arrangement. Incidentally, this is splendid 
drill in observation. The remainder of the children become 
the customers, following the dealer, who, pointer in hand, 
tells the names of his pictures, the artists and any facts he 
can remember which may lead toa sale. He fixes the price 
and here the teacher may help by giving some idea of the 
comparative value of old masters and modern artists. 
Sometimes there is sharp competition for a favorite sub- 
ject which adds zest to the game as it does in real life. 

This is only one of endless ways in which pictures may 
be dramatized. Sometimes a fairy with magic wand may 
cause a picture to “come alive” and tell how it came to be 
painted, or some interesting story connected with it. This 
works well with historical subjects and portraits such as 
“Madame Le Brun and her Daughter,’ Rembrandt’s 
“Portrait of His Son” or “Don Balthazar Carlos” by 


Velasquez. 


Other pictures which lend themselves readily to dramati- 
zation are “The Willett Children,” by Romney, “Sunset,” 
by Maxfield Parrish, ‘The Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, 
“The Angelus” — in fact, nearly all of the Millet pictures — 
and hundreds of others will suggest themselves at the ex- 
pense of a few moments’ thought. 

In the field of music, dramatization is quite as helpful. 
If the children are learning the instruments of the orchestra 
how can they do it better than by actually being an or- 
chestra? Get a catalogue of musical instruments and let 
them see exactly how each one looks. Let one child be the 
conductor, assign an instrument to each of the others, call 
on the string section to rise, the woodwinds, the brass, the 
percussion instruments. If you have a victrola, put on 
the “Instruments of the Orchestra” record and as each 
child hears his instrument, let him rise and describe it and 
show how it is played. Lastly, allow the entire group to 
hum softly some familiar music each child making the 
motions appropriate to his instrument. 

If you have the “Toreador Song” let the children be the 
villagers who come with shouts and cheers to greet the 
TEAS SEG stand shame, Ge yictomn, Retaning: sp die 

e. 

Let them actually be Pilgrims when they study the 
“ Pilgrims’ Chorus,” let them dance to “Anitra’s Dance,” 
and march to the “Soldiers’ Chorus” and music will begin 
to take on for them a fuller meaning and beget a desire 
for greater knowledge. 

All of the work. suggested above has. been done in 
the first grade, but is equally suitable for any primary 
grade. 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David V 


Alice E. Allen 
Author of “Joe, the Circus Boy,” “When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc. 


The Indian Helps Santa Claus 


Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack mountain. Aunt Sally lives at Half Way, 
but is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is away. Before he goes, 
Daddy gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying 
his mother is dead, and he is coming to live ar Kiip-nok-kee. Emmie 
and her donkey John Nathan, meet him at the railroad station. In- 
stead of little and golden-haired, as Emmie had supposed her 
nephew would be, David is tall, lean, lank, awkward, and very bashful. 
He is afraid of the woods, of John Nathan — almost of Emmie herself. 
Emmie can’t understand, and tells him she hopes he isn’t going to be a 
coward. To prove he isn’t that, David rides John Nathan and they 
become good friends. Emmie wants red moccasins for Christmas, 
writes Santa for them, and David goes alone to Deepwater Clearing for 
them. He can’t get them there. On the way back, he sees an Indian 
on the trail. With him is Fritz. 


David stood still. He couldn’t quite believe his eyes. 
But the Indian was real. He moved a step forward. So 
did Fritz. 

Steve Miller's words came to David. He had said In- 
dians brought moccasins from Canada in the spring. 
Weren’t those bright sparkly things in the Indian’s basket 
moccasins? 

David wasn’t afraid of the Indian. He seemed to belong, 
somehow, to the snowy trails of the great forest. In his 
bright colors, under the tall, snow-powdered pines, he made 
a splendid picture. 

“Please,” said David. Then he stopped. How did one 
address an Indian —a _ real Indian in blanket and 
feathers? 

The Indian smiled. When he spoke, his voice was low 
and pleasant like Tanglebrook in its deepest places. 

“The pale-face is not afraid?” he said. ‘I will show you 
the moccasins of Len-a-wee—the maid of the Indi 
Plume.” 

Then before David’s astonished and delighted eyes, the, 
Indian dangled a pair of small scarlet moccasins — the” 
very color of the tall, plume-shaped flowers that grew be- 
side the mountain brooks. 

“Oh, please,” he stammered, “may — I — buy them — 
for little Emmie?” 


The Indian the moccasins in David’s out- 
stretched hands. “They are too small for any but the feet 
of Len-a-wee,” he said. “I have others, blue like the skies 


of winter, to fit the flying feet of Arrow, the Indian lad.” 

“IT know about Len-a-wee and the Arrow,” said David. 
It was like meeting old friends to have the Indian talk about 
Emmie’s story-book people. 

The Indian nodded. 

“Emmie — likes — red — best,” said David, going back 
to the moccasins in his hand. “ And these will fit her — she 
has little feet, like Len-a-wee.”’ 

The Indian smiled. From the depths of his basket he 
poe a a string of flashing beads, and held them toward 
David. 

“Oh, T’ll buy those, too!” cried David. ‘They look just 
like Emmie! And —a sweet-grass basket — have you 
any? — for Aunt Sally.” 

The Indian lifted a pretty sweet-grass basket from his 
wonderful store. Into it he carelessly the glit- 
tering beads. He gave it to David. And David put in the 
moccasins. 

“Your dog was at Klip-nok-kee — once,” said David. 
“He’s —a fine fellow. We — took care — of him — Em- 
mie and I.” 

David stooped to pat Fritz’s head. But Fritz would have 
nothing to say to him. He stood up onvhis hind legs, and 

pawed at the Indian. 

elt will take all my money and Aunt Sally’s, too, I guess,” 


said David, as he emptied his purse in the Indian’s hand. 
“Ts there enough?” he asked anxiously. 

The Indian didn’t even glance toward the money. He 
dropped it all back in Aunt Sally’s sweet-grass basket. 

“Tell the little pale-face maiden the moccasins belonged 
to Len-a-wee whose blood to this day dyes the Indian 
Plume,” he said. And before David could say any of the 
things he wanted to, the Indian turned and strode, with 
long, stately steps, away up the winding trail. Close be- 
side h'm went Fritz. His head was high, and he did his 
best to stride, too. 

David wasn’t quite sure what he ought to do. But he 
knew he could never overtake the swift Indian. If he could 
he was quite sure he could never make him take any money. 
So, at last, he went on up the main trail toward Klip-nok- 
kee. Once there, he stole, as quietly as he could, upstairs 
to his own room and hid the Christmas gifts. 

When, a minute later he saw the big living-room through 
the open door, he thought he was looking out-of-doors. 
There was no light in it except that of the fire, like a great 
smouldering sunset. The floor had been covered with 
white cloth to represent snow. The whole room was a 
perfect bower of green. Green things banked the corners 
and hid the walls. Green things trailed and festooned 
themselves from the ceiling. Best of all, each side of the 
fireplace stood the slim little balsam-trees that Emmie 
and John Nathan and David had dragged on a big sledge 
down Tangle Trail, the day before. 

Aunt Sally suddenly rose out of the dusk and filled the 
doorway. 

“Did you get them?” she said in a whisper. 

“T — couldn’t — at Deepwater,” David began. 

Then out from behind one of the trees, flashed some- 
thing red, and a sharp, stern little voice cried: 

“Where have you been, Nephew David?” 

“Outdoors,” said David, very red. 

There were so many things to look at and exclaim over 
and supper was waiting. So the rest of Emmie’s questions 
didn’t get asked. And after supper, though she meant 
to ask them then, there was so much to do, she forgot 
it again. David found out what Christmas Eve in the 
Home of Christmas Trees is like. Outside, there was snow 
everywhere, dark mountain-peaks, stars, and a great wind 
that roared through the pines and swooped down the chim 
ney at the fire. Inside, the fire roared back, laughing at the 
wind. And the air was warm and sweet with hemlock 
and balsam. Emmie and David anid Aunt Sally made long 
strings of the Thanksgiving popcorn, and strung them from 
bough to bough of the Christmas Trees. Then they hung 
on nuts and cones and red apples and gay-colored candles. 
They made a rope of greens and strung it from one tree to the 
other. On this they hung their stockings. Emmie climbed 
up in a chair and put the shades up high. 

“So Santa can see,” she said. 

Then they all went to bed. 

The wind went on blowing in great gusts, bringing down 
a few snowflakes now and then. The fire died down, but its 
big bed of coals made the windows of the camp look, from 
the outside, like two big bright eyes. Aunt Sally lay broad 
awake in her little bedroom off the living-room. She 
wished with all her heart that those two eyes, peering far 
down the Deepwater trail, could see Daddy hurrying home. 
Emmie would miss him so to-morrow. And the little girl’s 
faith in Santa Claus was so great — what would she think 
when she found he had failed to bring the moccasins? 

Just here in her thoughts Aunt Sally heard footsteps. 
They were so afraid of making any sound, they might have 
belonged to old Santa Claus himself. But they weren’t 
coming up the trail, nor down the chimney. They were 
coming downstairs. 

In bathrobe and slippers, Aunt Sally stole out into the 
warm, fragrant living-room. There, beside Emmie’s stock- 
ing stood David. We held something ned in Biv’ leaked 
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Something like a long, sparkling rope hung over his arm. 
“Playing Santa Claus, Davie?” she said softly. 

“The moccasins,” said David, holding out the small 
red slippers. “I didn’t have time to tell you before. 
But I did get them — of an Indian — on the trail.” 

“Oh, but I’m glad!” cried Aunt Sally, but still softly 
for fear of waking Emmie upstairs. She sank down in a 
chair. “What beauties—why, they might have been 
made for Cinderella, herself!’ 

“They belonged to Len-a-wee,” said David; “the In- 
dian said so. She loved the Arrow — and he died of the 
plague — and so did most everybody in the camp. And 
they offered up a white dog. But of course that didn’t do 
any good, and Len-a-wee sacrificed her life, and her 
blood dyes the Indian plume forever and forever.” 

“TI don’t see why you can’t tell stories, Davie,” said 
Aunt Sally, 

“T — can’t — to Emmie,” said David. “I think it was 
very brave of Len-a-wee to give her life, Aunt Sally, ” he 
went on in a puzzled fashion, “but I can’t — quite — see 
why that should have ended the plague.” 

“TI can’t either,” said Aunt Sally. “But it makes a 
good story, Davie. So these are Len-a-wee’s moccasins.” 
She chuckled at the tiny shoes lying in one of her hands. 
“She couldn’t have worn them often — they look as good as 
new. You must have paid well for them, Davie.” 

“The Indian wouldn’t take anything,” he said, “for 
them. or for the beads, or” — he stopped. He mustn’t 
tell Aunt Sally about her sweet-basket yet, of course. 
“Aren’t the beads pretty?” he added. 

“TI never saw any so beautiful,” she said, looking curi- 
ously at the odd-shaped, many-colored beads. ‘Was the 
Indian at the Clearing?” 

“On a little trail,” said David, “that goes right up the 
mountain, just this side of the Clearing. “Then he told all 
about what Steve Miller had said and what the Indian had 
said. “And the brown and white Fritz dog that came here 
last fall is the Indian’s dog,” he added. “He was with 
him.” David laughed softly. “Fritz tried to look as much 
like an Indian as he could.” 

“Well, Davie, you were surely in luck to find an Indian 
with such beautiful things now. Did he have any baskets?” 

David nodded. 

“TI wanted one,” said Aunt Sally, “for my work. But 
never mind that. I’msoglad to get the moccasins. Strange 
he wouldn’t take your money — he must have liked you, 
Davie.” 

“TIt— wasn't that, I guess,’ said David, honestly. 
“He knew we took care of Fritz — that time. I told him. 
Maybe that was it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Sally. “Well, Emmie will have 
a lovely Christmas — and all thanks to you, dear.” 

“Aunt Sally,” David blurted out, “don’t you — do you 
think Emmie is beginning to like me — just a little?” 
“Bless your heart, child!” cried Aunt Sally. “Of course 
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she is! She fussed and fretted all the afternoon because 
you’d gone off somewhere without her.” 

“She can’t —like me—as much—as I do her, of 
course,” stammered David. “I'm — too long — and 
homely. 

“Emmie’s a strange little person, Davie,” said Aunt 
Sally. “She never had anything young in her life, until 
you came, you know. And she’d set her heart on a gold- 
headed baby. though how she could suppose for a minute a 
qebbbandedl baby could write that letter, I never could 
understand; and when she sets her heart on anything, you 
know how she is. 

David nodded. 

“Then, too, ‘ chuckled Aunt Sally, “‘she thinks you should 
treat her like an aunt, Davie.” 

“T can’t — do that,” said David. 
— a little aunt, Aunt Sally.” 
thought. 

“But she does like you, dear, more than you think,” 
went on Aunt Sally gravely; “maybe more than she thinks 
herself. Just be patient, and you'll both find out. Slip 
in the things, now, Davie, it’s very late. You can’t think 
how glad I am you found them. They’ll help Emmie for- 
get just a little that her Daddy isn’t home for Christmas. 
He never was away over Christmas before.” 

David was so tired that he dropped right into a dream. 
It was all about Len-a-wee and the Arrow. And the Arrow 
was trying to offer up Fritz for the good of the camp, and 
David was telling him that such things were foolish. Right 
in the midst of everything, hopped a little creature in a red 
bathrobe. It was barefooted save for bits of scarlet mocca- 
sins. There was a wonderful string of beads doubled about 
its black head. It cried in his ear: 

“Merry Christmas, O Merry Christmas, Davie! 
did come — and brought me the moccasins. 
do you think about him?” 

David dressed as fast as he could. He hurried down- 
stairs into the big living-room. Almost it seemed that 
Santa Claus had been there. For things that David had 
never seen before, lay allabout. Best of all, David thought, 
were the twin Christmas Trees all sparkling with lights. 

“Oh, I knew he’d come!” said Emmie. “I think Aunt 
Sally helped some about the sweaters and my dress. But 
even Aunt Sally can’t make moccasins like these, David, 
nor beads.” 

“Nor sweet-grass baskets,’ laughed Aunt Sally. “I 
found a beauty under my stocking, David.” 

“T told him you needed one,”’ said Emmie gravely, “in 
a postscript, Aunt Sally.” 

David looked away from his beloved Tree long enough to 
smile at Aunt Sally. 

“So if I hadn’t written him, we prob’ly wouldn’t have got 
them, would we, Nephew David?” 

“Prob’ly not,” said David, with a chuckle. 

(To be continued) 


“She’s — she’s such 
David grinned at the very 
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The House Wonderful IV 


_ Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 


The Big Door Mouth 


This is one of the most important things of the House. 
For like every other door it opens and lets things pass in. 
When this big door opens at the wrong time and certain 
things pass down into the House that do not belong there, 
then trouble begins. 

When you open Big Door Mouth and speak, a sound of 
words or language passes out, and we call that Voice. When 
you smile, speak softly, gently and pleasantly, Big Door 
Mouth looks pretty to look at, but when you cry and talk 
loudly, Big Door Mouth looks very ugly indeed. There is 
a story about two little girls; one was good and one was 
bad and both went on the same journey. The good little 
girl started first and helped every one she met and did all the 
acts of kindness she saw to do. When she came home 
every time she spoke and opened her mouth pearls, dia- 
monds and rubies came forth. The bad little girl started 
on the same journey, she was always cross and unkind to 
everything she met and when she returned and opened her 
mouth to speak, toads and lizards jumped out. By being 
kind and acting gently you can train your voice to be so 
low and sweet and musical that every time your Big Door 
Mouth opens the words will fall out and be just as beautiful 
as pearls and rubies. If we all watched this Big Door 
Mouth more carefully we should be lots happier: Every 
time you speak Big Door Mouth opens and lets your voice 
come forth, and sometimes it opens too easily and quickly, 
especially when you are angry and cross. If you would 
just remember to keep it closed tight, those horrid angry 
and bitter words would not come out and scatter unhappi- 
ness and grief, which are like the toads and lizards that 
came from the bad little girl’s mouth. 

The King and Queen have to guard this Door themselves, 
for it is here where they are unseated from their throne of 
Self-control. When you are quick-tempered and some one 
has made you angry do not let Door Mouth open and all 
those angry feelings fly out. If you do you are not acting 
as a royal ruler, so let’s watch the words that Door Mouth 
lets out, especially when we are displeased. A wise man 
once said when peeved, count five; when angry, count ten, 
and when very angry, count twenty, before you say one 
word. If we followed that rule, Big Door Mouth would 
not get us into so much trouble. 

Big Door Mouth is the big gateway by which food and 
water goes into the Body House and these are like fuel 
warming the Body House, keeping it strong and health 
and making it grow. 

Certain enemies of the House, called Microbes and Germs, 
often try to get in this Front Door Mouth and come before 
it in different forms which we do not recognize, and we 
have to.be very careful and always on the lookout, or they 
will do some terrible damage to the Body House, once they 
have entered this front door. 

If you would be well and strong be careful right at the 
entrance of Big Door Mouth. Never use a drinking cup 
that other people are using. If you are traveling on a 
train or boat and there is only a glass or cup, rather go 
without a drink than use the everyone is using. 
It is much better and wiser to take your own drinking cup 
Wes you go to any public place, especially to 


sc 

Right in the door stand rows and rows of servants, white 
as gnéw and straight as soldiers; these servants do wondrous 
things for you and your Body House. Do you know who 
they are? They are the Teeth and from the moment food 
is takerrin, food which is the coal for the engine inside, these 
Teeth Servants grind it up, soften it and get it ready to be 
taken farther onward into the House. The more use you 


make of Teeth Servants, by making them grind and pound 
and soften, the stronger your Body House will become. 
These Teeth Servants are very beautiful and useful, but 
need lots of care. They stand white and straight if they 
are well cared for and are beautiful in their shiny whiteness, 
but they soon become black, ugly, crooked and broken if 
they are not cared for properly and neglected. Some boys 
and girls give their Teeth Servants work that is too hard 
for them to perform; for instance, they will make them crack 
hard nuts, and then before they know it, crash! crash! and 
one Little Tooth Servant is broken off and Little Tooth falls 
out, a pitiful sight in all its gleaming whiteness. Would it 
not have been much better to have gotten a nut cracker, 
or broken that pecan with a stone? No matter what you 
ask Teeth Servants to grind, they will try and do your 
bidding, even if it breaks them to pieces. So try and re- 
member not to give them such hard things as nuts to crack, 
or pins to bend. 

These Little ‘Teeth Servants do so much work for you, 
will you not be willing to do a few little things for them in 
taking care of themselves which are absolutely necessary 
to keep them white and straight and strong and healthy. 

(1) Keep them clean, keep them clean and keep them 
clean. That is the secret of having good strong Teeth 
Servants. Get a toothbrush and rub up and down and 
brush, brush, brush with water and tooth paste. Do 
this when you get up in the morning and before you go to 
bed at night. So much food comes through the Front Door 
Mouth and Little Teeth Servants work so hard grinding it 
up that often small pieces ‘of food lodge in the cracks 
between the teeth, and unless the:teeth are carefully washed 
and brushed, they will soon turn black and decay. 

(2) Take a silk thread, or better still, dental floss, and 
pass it in and out and around every tooth. This helps 
to get the food out that is caught in the cracks. 

(3) If Little Tooth Servants get sick and hurt let Mother 
take you to the Dentist, who knows just what to do. 
You should go to see him once a year anyway, just to let 
him examine all the Little Teeth Servants, to see that they 
are well and healthy. 

This Front Door Mouth is such an important door to the 
House that we should be very, very careful what enters 
there. For whatever gets in at the Front Door Mouth, 
generally finds it ways to the inside of the House. Did 
you ever know a little boy who once put a button in his 
mouth and the first thing he knew he had swallowed it and 
become so very sick his Mother had to get the Doctor? 
Never let pins or marbles or tacks or rubber get into 
your Big Door Mouth, for they may slip down and get on 
the inside of your Body House. 

When such things as belong there enter the Front Door 
Mouth, as bread, eggs and grits and oatmeal, meat and 
potatoes, fruits and vegetables, cakes and candy, let Little 
Teeth Servants do the work they are there for and waiting 
anxiously to do. Let them grind and grind and soften 
and soften all of the food before it is swallowed, for that 
will help to keep your Body House well and strong and you 
will not be apt to swallow anything that is too hard to 


digest. 





Another Use for Clay 
Marion Townley 


I wonder if it has occurred to other first grade teachers to 
have the children make letters, numbers and words out of 
clay. For busy work, insteadof giving them some object to 
model, I write a letter, number or word on the board. The 
children love to make it. 
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The Story of Our Country 


When we celebrate the two great February birthdays, this year, it 
is not in keeping with a Country at War to give light or frivolous 
programs. cheer must abound, of course. But there should be 
stories, poems, and songs of great deeds done for great causes. Our 
children know much and talk much about the present War. Let us 
help them to understand it a little. Let us take time to teach them 
some of the great words of our greatest patriots, living and dead. Let 
us help them to realize that true Patrrortsm is a thing of the heart. 


Directions 


Choose ten children, the smallest possible, to give the Acrostic: 
They should wear white. Each child carries one letter of the Acrostic 
— Patriotism. The letters should be almost as tall as the children, 
made of stiff , red and blue alternating, so that the effect of the 
whole is Red, ite and Blue. All the children carry small Flags; 
the child with the letter O carries as large and beautiful a Flag as possi- 
ble. This may be held over one shoulder with left hand, until the 
pledge of allegiance. Then child standing next, with letter 1, may 
help lift and hold it. 

Beside these children, there should be selected ones to give the 
recitations. A number of little boy-scouts in khaki are the Soldiers, 
and the same number in white sailor costumes are the Sailors of 1917. 

All children sing the choruses and songs directed. 

* Every teacher has bits of patriotic verse, songs, exercises, and 
plays, which will fit into this little program. If preferred, use an 
of these familiar bits, instead of those suggested. Any simple drill 
will do for the Soldiers. 

At beginning of program, all the children are in their seats or, if a stage 
is used, across back of stage. The little folks who give the Acrostic 
sit in a row in front of the others. Their letters, unseen, are. beside 
them. As each recites, he comes forward, and stands holding his 
letter just in front of him. Each child names his letter and the thing 
it stands for before giving his verse. 


Child with letter P comes forward 
P is for Pinta. 


The Pinta was Columbus’ boat 
That sailed the stormy main, 
From Palos, 1492, 
Beneath the Flag of Spain. 
The long dark night she weathered, 
To find a radiant day, 
With “Land ahead!” — the Land we love — 
Our own America! 


Child with letter A 
A is for America! 


All sing second stanza of America 
“My native Country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that abovel” 


Selected child 


A Dream 


O little lad of Genoa, 
Did you not dream when still a child, 
Of ships that onward sailed and sailed, 
Of gleaming pearls, of forests wild? 


Did splendid lands no eye had seen 
As fair as morning, bless your view? 
Did you not often dream and dream, 
Tintilfit seemed your dream came true? 


lad of Genoa, 
hat avail, skill, compass, chart? 
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Steadfast, could you have found your goal 
Without the dream that filled your heart? 
— Alice E. Allen in St. Nicholas 


Child with letter T 
T is for Tomahawks and Treaties 


From Tomahawks their homes and lives 
The Colonists defended; 

Till White and Red Men Treaties made, 
And Indian Wars were ended. 


Child with letter R 
R is for the Revolution. 


The Revolution was the War 
When liberty was won; 

Three cheers for its great patriot — 
Our own George Washington. 


child 

Sound, sound the trump of fame, 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with great applause. 


— Sel. 


Selected 


Selected Child 
Long as Columbia shall be free 
She lives a monument of thee, 
And may she ever rise in fame 
To honor thy immortal name! 
— From “Washington’s Monument” 


Child with letier I 
I is for Independence. 


Our Independence, then, we signed, 
Upon a July day, 

And thirteen little colonies 
Became the U. S. A. 


All sing chorus of “Hail Columbia” 
“Firm, united, let us be 
Rallying round our Liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find!’ 


Child with letter O (and Flag) 
O is for Old Glory. 


From out the storm-clouds then there flashed 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 

Red, White, and Blue, long may it wave 
To tell its wondrous story. 


Selected child or children 


Betsy’s Battle Flag 


From dusk till dawn, the livelong night 
She kept the tallow dip alight, 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
With weary eyes and aching head 
She stitched the stripes of white and red, 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete, across a carven chair, 

Hung Betsy’s Battle Flag. 


The simple stone of Betsy Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss, 
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Morning Talks in Grade I 


The Big Door Mouth 


This is one of the most important things of the House. 
For like every other door it opens and lets things pass in. 
When this big door opens at the wrong time and certain 
things pass down into the House that do not belong there, 
then trouble begins. 

When you open Big Door Mouth and speak, a sound of 
words or language passes out, and we call that Voice. When 
you smile, speak softly, gently and pleasantly, Big Door 
Mouth looks pretty to look at, but when you cry and talk 
loudly, Big Door Mouth looks very ugly indeed. There is 
a story about two little girls; one was good and one was 
bad and both went on the same journey. The good little 
girl started first and helped every one she met and did all the 
acts of kindness she saw to do. When she came home 
every time she spoke and opened her mouth pearls, dia- 
monds and rubies came forth. The bad little girl started 
on the same journey, she was always cross and unkind to 
everything she met and when she returned and opened her 
mouth to speak, toads and lizards jumped out. By being 
kind and acting gently you can train your voice to be so 
low and sweet and musical that time your Big Door 
Mouth opens the words will fall out and be just as beautiful 
as pearls and rubies. If we all watched this Big Door 
Mouth more carefully we should be lots happier. Every 
time you speak Big Door Mouth opens and lets your voice 
come forth, and sometimes it opens too easily and quickly, 
especially when you are angry and cross. If you would 
just remember to keep it closed tight, those horrid angry 
and bitter words would not come out and scatter unhappi- 
ness and grief, which are like the toads and lizards that 
came from the bad little girl’s mouth. 

The King and Queen have to guard this Door themselves, 
for it is here where they are unseated from their throne of 
Self-control. When you are quick-tempered and some one 
has made you angry do not let Door Mouth open and all 
those angry feelings fly out. If you do you are not acting 
as a royal ruler, so let’s watch the words that Door Mouth 
lets out, especially when we are displeased. A wise man 
once said when peeved, count five; when angry, count ten, 
and when very angry, count twenty, before you say one 
word. If we followed that rule, Big Door Mouth would 
not get us into so much trouble. 

Big Door Mouth is the big gateway by which food and 
water goes into the Body House and these are like fuel 
warming the Body House, keeping it strong and healthy 
and making it grow. 

Certain enemies of the House, called Microbes and Germs, 
often try to get in this Front Door Mouth and come before 
it in different forms which we do not recognize, and we 
have to be very careful and always on the lookout, or they 
will do some terrible damage to the Body House, once they 
have entered this front door, 

If you would be well and strong be careful right at the 
entrance of Big Door Mouth. Never use a drinking cup 
that other people are using. If you are traveling on a 

in or e i a glass or cup, rather go 
without a drink than use the glass that everyone is using. 
It is much better and wiser to take your own drinking cup 
ph you go to any public place, especially to 
sc S 


Right in the door stand rows and rows of servants, white 

thes fares en a Body ‘House. Deicheow vee 
or you ar Be you 

they are? They are the Teeth and from the moment food 
is takerrin, food which is the coal for the engine i 

Teeth Servants grind it up, soften it and get it ready to be 

taken farther onward into the House. The more use you 


make of Teeth Servants, by making them grind and pound 
and soften, the stronger your Body House will become. 
These Teeth Servants are very beautiful and useful, but 
need lots of care. They stand white and straight if they 
are well cared for and are beautiful in their shiny whiteness, 
but they soon become black, ugly, crooked and broken if 
they are not cared for properly and neglected. Some boys 
and girls give their Teeth Servants work that is too hard 
for them to perform; for instance, they will make them crack 
hard nuts, and then before they know it, crash! crash! and 
one Little Tooth Servant is broken off and Little Tooth falls 
out, a pitiful sight in all its gleaming whiteness. Would it 
not have been much better to have gotten a nut cracker, 
or broken that pecan with a stone? No matter what you 
ask Teeth Servants to grind, they will try and do your 
bidding, even if it breaks them to pieces. So try and re- 
member not to give them such hard things as nuts to crack, 
or pins to bend. 

These Little ‘Teeth Servants do so much work for you, 
will you not be willing to do a few little things for them in 
taking care of themselves which are absolutely necessary 
to keep them white and straight and strong and healthy. 

(1) Keep them clean, keep them clean and keep them 
clean. That is the secret of having good strong Teeth 
Servants. Get a toothbrush and rub up and down and 
brush, brush, brush with water and tooth paste. Do 
this when you get up in the morning and before you go to 
bed at night. So much food comes through the Front Door 
Mouth and Little Teeth Servants work so hard grinding it 
up that often small pieces ‘of food lodge in the cracks 
between the teeth, and unless the teeth are carefully washed 
and brushed, they will soon turn black and decay. 

(2) Take a silk thread, or better still, dental floss, and 
pass it in and out and around every tooth. This helps 
to get the food out that is caught in the cracks. 

(3) If Little Tooth Servants get sick and hurt let Mother 
take you to the Dentist, who knows just what to do. 
You should go to see him once a year anyway, just to let 
him examine all the Little Teeth Servants, to see that they 
are well and healthy. 

This Front Door Mouth is such an important door to the 
House that we should be very, very careful what enters 
there. For whatever gets in at the Front Door Mouth, 
generally finds it ways to the inside of the House. Did 
you ever know a little boy who once put a button in his 
mouth and the first thing he knew he had swallowed it and 
become so very sick his Mother had to get the Doctor? 
Never let pins or marbles or tacks or rubber get into 
your Big Door Mouth, for they may slip down and get on 
the inside of your Body House. 

When such things as belong there enter the Front Door 
Mouth, as bread, eggs and grits and oatmeal, meat and 
potatoes, fruits and vegetables, cakes and candy, let Little 
Teeth Servants do the work they are there for and waiting 
anxiously to do. Let them grind and grind and soften 
and soften all of the food before it is swallowed, for that 
will help to keep your Body House well and strong and you 
will not be apt to swallow anything that is too hard to 


digest. 





Another Use for Clay 
Marion Townley 


I wonder if it has occurred to other first grade teachers to 
have the children make letters, numbers and words out of 
clay. For busy work, instead of giving them some object to 
model, I write a letter, number or word on the board. The 
children love to make it. 
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The Story of Our Country 


When we celebrate the two great February birthdays, this year, it 
is not in keeping with a Country at War to give light or frivolous 
programs. cheer must abound, of course. But there should be 
stories, poems, and songs of great deeds done for great causes. Our 
children know much and talk much about the present War. Let us 
help them to understand it a little. Let us take time to teach them 
some of the great words of our greatest patriots, living and dead. Let 
us help them to realize that true Patriotism is a thing of the heart. 


Directions 


Choose ten children, the smallest possible, to give the Acrostic 
They should wear white. Each child carries one letter of the Acrostic 
— Patriotism. The letters should be almost as tall as the children, 
made of stiff , red and blue alternating, so that the effect of the 
whole is Red, ite and Blue. All the children carry small Flags; 
the child with the letter O carries as large and beautiful a Flag as possi- 
ble. This may be held over one shoulder with left hand, until the 
pledge of allegiance. Then child standing next, with letter 1, may 
help lift and hold it. 

Beside these children, there should be selected ones to give the 
recitations. A number of little boy-scouts in khaki are the Soldiers, 
and the same number in white sailor costumes are the Sailors of 1917. 

All children sing the choruses and songs directed. 

* Every teacher has bits of patriotic verse, songs, exercises, and 
plays, which will fit into this little program. If preferred, use an 
of these familiar bits, instead of those suggested. Any simple dri 
will do for the Soldiers. 

At beginning of program, all the children are in their seats or, if a stage 
is used, across back of stage. The little folks who give the Acrostic 
sit in a row in front of the others. Their letters, unseen, are. beside 
them. As each recites, he comes forward, and stands holding his 
letter just in front of him. Each child names his letter and the thing 
it stands for before giving his verse. 


Child with letter P comes forward 
P is for Pinta. 


The Pinta was Columbus’ boat 
That sailed the stormy main, 
From Palos, 1492, 
Beneath the Flag of Spain. 
The long dark night she weathered, 
To find a radiant day, 
With “Land ahead!” — the Land we love — 
Our own America! 


Child with letter A 
A is for America! 


All sing second stanza of America 
“My native Country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above!” 


Selected child 


A Dream 


O little lad of Genoa, 
Did you not dream when still a child, 
Of ships that onward sailed and sailed, 
Of gleaming pearls, of forests wild? 


Did splendid lands no eye had seen 
As fair as morning, bless your view? 
Did you not often dream and dream, 
Untiljit seemed your dream came true? 


~ O little lad of Genoa, 
Of what avail, skill, compass, chart? 
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Steadfast, could you have found your goal 
Without the dream that filled your heart? 
— Alice E. Allen in St. Nicholas 


Child with letter T 
T is for Tomahawks and Treaties 


From Tomahawks their homes and lives 
The Colonists defended; 

Till White and Red Men Treaties made, 
And Indian Wars were ended. 


Child with letter R 
R is for the Revolution. 


The Revolution was the War 
When liberty was won; 

Three cheers for its great patriot — 
Our own George Washington. 


child 

Sound, sound the trump of fame, 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with great applause. 


— Sel. 


Selected 


Selected Child 
Long as Columbia shall be free 
She lives a monument of thee, 
And may she ever rise in fame 
To honor thy immortal name! 
— From “Washington’s Monument” 


Child with letier I 
I is for Independence. 


Our Independence, then, we signed, 
Upon a July day, 

And thirteen little colonies 
Became the U. S. A. 


All sing chorus of “Hail Columbia” 
“Firm, united, let us be 
Rallying round our Liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find?’ 


Child with letter O (and Flag) 
O is for Old Glory. 


From out the storm-clouds then there flashed 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 

Red, White, and Blue, long may it wave 
To tell its wondrous story. 


Selected child or children 


Betsy’s Battle Flag 


From dusk till dawn, the livelong night 
She kept the tallow dip alight, 

And fast her nimble fingers flew 

To sew the stars upon the blue. 

With weary eyes and aching head 

She stitched the stripes of white and red, 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete, across a carven chair, 


Hung Betsy’s Battle Flag. 


The simple stone of Betsy Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss, 
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But still her deathless banner flies 
And keeps the colors of the skies. 
A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 
A nation follows where it leads, 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field 

For Betsy’s Battle Flag! 

— Minna Irving 


Selected child (with tiny flag) 
My Flag is very little, 
But never mind its size, 
It shows as many colors bright 
As any Flag that flies. 


And like the proudest banner 
It holds just thirteen bars; 
It’s tiny square of spotless blue 

Is full of shining stars. 


Shine on, you grand Old Glory, 
Shine on, in wind-and sun, 

If I can’t wave a big Flag yed, 
I'll wave this little one! — A. E. A. 


Child with letter T 
My T is for Torch. 


A Torch, that flamed across the dark, 
With light so strong and steady, 

Was Lincotn! He, to do the right, 
Whate’er the cost, stood ready. 


Child with letter I 
I is for Illumination. 


The fadeless flame of that bright Torch 
Is an Illumination 

That shines across a century 
To guide and bless a Nation! 


Chorus Recitation 

Lincoln said: 

“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I 
am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what 
light I have!” 


Selected child 
“Lift a Great Light!” 


“Lift a great Light!” 
Our Lincoln did, 
That nothing shadowed, 
Nothing hid! 


“Lift a great Light!”- 
May Lincoln’s Land — 
*Tis our Land, too — 
Forever stand 
With God’s own light 
In her right hand! — A. E. A. 


Child with letter S 
S is for the Soldiers and Sailors of 1917 


When Nineteen Hundred Seventeen, 
Its call of danger sounded, 
“We're coming, Uncle Sam!” from North, 
South, East and West resounded. 
And on and on and on they came, 
As brave as any seen, 
The Soldier-boys and Sailor-lads 
Of Nineteen Seventeen. 
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All sing (waving Flags) Chorus of “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” 


Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue, 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue, 
Our Army and Navy forever — 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue. 





All | 


Soldiers come forward — selected one recites 
I want to be a soldier, a soldier, a soldier, 
I want to be a soldier with a sabre in my hand, = 
Or a little carbine rifle or a musket on my shoulder, whic 
Or just a snare-drum snarling in the middle of the band. and 
I want to hear high overhead the old Flag flap her wings, 
While all the Army following in chorus cheers and sings; 4] 


All the Soldiers Selec 
I want to be a soldier, a soldier, a soldier, 
I want to be a soldier with a sabre in my hand, 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum snarling in the middle of the band. 
— From “The Boy Patriot” J. W. Riley, in Book of 
Joyous Children 


Soldiers give any simple drill to lively music. 
Sailors come forward with sailor’s rolling gait. 


Sailors recite in chorus 
First to fight for right and freedom, 
And to keep our honor clean, 
We are proud to bear the title 
Of United States Marine! 
— From “The Marine Hymn” 


Sailors may dance Hornpipe, give simple drill, or sing 
stanza of “Nancy Lee, or any well-known sailing-song, 
with suitable motions. 


Selected Child 


A Prayer for Our Soldiers and Sailors 


A Soldier-boy in khaki, 
A Sailor-lad in white, 
Our Army and our Navy — 
Must battle for the right! 
God bless them and direct them 
However far they roam, 
God keep them and protect them, 
And bring them soon back home. 
—A. E. A. 


All ( 


All sing Chorus of “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


“Keep the home fires burning 
While your hearts are yearning. 
Though your boys are far away, 

They dream of home. 
There’s a silver lining 
Through the dark dow shining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, 
Till the boys come home!” 


Child with letter M 
M is for My Country. 


My Country, O my Country, 
Allegiance now I give, 

To thee I pledge head, hand, and heart 
As long as I shall live! 


Ten children forming acrostic recite in chorus 
The story of Our Country 
From 1492 
Is written here before you “ 
In Red and White and Blue. 
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The Story of Our Country — 
Up, up, Old Glory swells — 
Through four long centuries — behold 
It Patriotism spells! 





All come forward. I and O hold Flag high, four children 
forming the Acrostic on each side of them, turn, facing 
Flag and lifting their small flags, lead all the_others in 
Salute 

“T pledge allegiance to my Flag and the Republic for 
which it stands. One Nation, indivisible, with Liberty 

d. and Justice for all!” 
BS; 


38; \ll sing first and last stanzas of “‘ America.” 


Seiccted child 


Flag of Our Hearts 


d. O Flag of our hearts, did you really know 
of Those wonderful days of long ago? 


Did your glorious bars and glorious stars 
Guide our country_through cruel wars? 


Did Washington see you against the sky — 
A prayer in his heart —a tear in his eye? 


Did your Red and White and star-spangled Blue 
Bless and strengthen_our Lincoln, too? 


O Flag of our heart, ‘these troublous days, 
Against God’s sky’ may your culors blaze. 
Ing 
ng, A glory by day, a glory by night 

To guide our country — our world — aright! 


All (forming tableau about Flag) sing chorus of “Star Spangled 
Banner” . 
“Then conquer we must 
Since our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto — 
In Gop 1s Our Trust!” 


My House 
| Ernet H. CHESTERFIELD 


O birdie, when you build your nest, 
With mud and hay or sticks, 

And make it soft with wool and hair 
That round inside you fix, 

Say, don’t you ever wish your house 
Was built like mine, with bricks? 


O squirrel, when you choose a hole, 
And fill it with a store 

Of acorns, nuts, and anything, 
That’s sweet and nice to gnaw, 

Say, don’t you wish your little house 
Had windows and a door? 


It may be nice for little birds 
To live up in a tree; 
{_ It’s quite the thing for squirrel folk 
To live in holes, maybe; 
,. But O, I’m sure a house like theirs 
Would never do for me! 





No man is born into the world whose work, 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will, 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil, 
-—Lowell 
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Scholars— 


likesoldiers~keep 
more mentally 
alert and physical- 
ly fit when their 

teeth are clean and i 
sound. 


Explain how Good 
Teeth are a Good 
Health asset—how care 
of them now is more 


It cleans 
the teeth 


important than ever in 
order to meet thecallson 
the nation’s strength. 





Many dental surgeons 
in the camps favor \ 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Make Colgate’s your 
own confidential assist- 





ant and recommend its 
use to your own girls 
and boys as the safe, 


sane and satisfactory 

Bes: y* 

Safe dentifrice for Goo 

fe a Teeth—Good Heaith, 
Efficient 

E. ‘cal Reminder cards and 

een other aids to lighten 

Delicious your work and increase 


the health, happiness 
and efficiency of your 
pupils will be forwarded 
upon receipt of your 
name and address to- 
gether with a notation 
as to the number of 
pupils under your direct 
care. At present we 
cannot send trial tubes 
as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Happy New Year! 
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John Gilpin’s Ride 
(Continued from page 16) 


20, mounted, nimble steed, pacing 
21, well shod feet, snorting beast, trot, 
galled 
22, gallop, curb, rein 
23, mane 
24, horse, back 
29, rides a race 
30, as fast as he drew near 
32, horse’s flanks 
36, ride 
38, horse tarry 
9, flew, fly 
10, horse stood still 
‘1, horse would come 
50, horse, come. go back 
2, horse, snort, galloped 
6, his rein 
57, frighted steed, faster run 
58, Away went Gilpin 
59, Gilpin fly, the pursuit 
60, the pursuit 
61, rode a race 


Do you like the way Caldecott pic- 
tures horses? 

Ch. Yes, they look like horses and he 
puts so much action and expression into 
his pictures of them. 

T. We call this poem a ballad because 
it tells a story. It is the story of just one 


event in John Gilpin’s life. Is it an old 
ballad? 

Ch. No, it isa poet’s ballad, written by 
Cowper. 


T. The old ballads were composed by 
the people and they had a refrain, a part 
which repeated. What old ballads do you 
know? 

Ch. “A Frog’He Would A-Wooing 


Go”; “Poor Old Robinson Crusoe”; 
“Three Jovial Welshmen”; and “The 
Fox.” 


T. What poet’s ballads do you know? 

Ch. “The Shut-Eye Train,” by Field; 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” by Lear; 
“Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats”; “The' Pied Piper,” by 
Browning; “A Boy’s Song,” by James 
Hogg; “Windy Nights,” “The Lamp- 
lighter,” and “Farewell to the Farm,” by 
Stevenson, and “The Seal Lullaby,” by 
Kipling. 

T. In this ballad what effect did Cow- 
per aim at? 

Ch. The effect of horse-racing. 

T. Did he succeed? 

Ch. Yes. 


Aim Given Pupilf[for |Lesson III 


After seeing how Caldecott has illus- 
trated this poem, wouldn’t you like to find 
out what other pictures he made, especially 
for children? Suppose for Friday we make 
a study of Caldecott. Look up his life 
in Warner’s “Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,” or in the “Biography of 
Engravers.” Bring to class a list of his 
Pictures with the dates. ‘Those who own 
any of his picture-books might bring them 
toshow tothe class. (The teacher will se- 
cure from a library a Joan of al! the books 
which have been illustrated by Caldecott. 
These will be placed on a separate table 
for te inspection of children, under super- 
Vision, so that the children understand 
what they are looking at.) You might 
also look up Cowper the poet. Note es- 
pecially when he lived and, what he wroie, 
especially for children. 
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The United States Government 
Food Administration Says: 


“Baking Powder Breads of 
corn and other coarse flours 
are recommended” 


ROYA 








BAKING 


POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes delicious muffins, cakes and coarse 
flour breads 


CORN MEAL MUFFINS 


¥% cup corn meal 
14 cups flour 
¥% teaspoon salt 


4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


2 tablespoons sugar 
lcup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift dry ingredients into bow]; add 
milk and melted shortening and 
beat well. Bakein greased muffin 
tins in hot oven about 20 minutes 


Our red, white and blue booklet, ‘‘B-st War Time Recipes’’ containing 


additional similar recipes, sent free on request. 


Address Royal Baking 


Powder Company, 144 William Street, New York. 


Year with the Fables 


(Continued from page 27) 


of this one. If you trouble me any more 
you may get a worse one in his place. 
Good-by. 

All Wemay as well hide again. I wish 
we had kept our log king. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE FOR SECOND GRADE 
(To follow the telling and oral repro- 
duction of the story.) 

How sorry George will be that he was 
ill to-day. Yes, George likes animal 
stories. Can you think of anything that 
we can do so that he will not missit? Yes, 
we can tell it to him when he comes back. 
Do you think he would like to know what 
we have been doing? Do you not think 
that he would like to know that we are 
sorry that he is ill? How can we let him 
know? No, we cannot visit him, for he 
has the measles. We would all like to do 
something for him. That is a fine idea, 
James. We can write him a letter. You 
do not know how? Mary thinks she does. 
Yes, Joe, we could write it together. 1 will 
use this part of the board for the paper 
and you may tell me just what to write. 
After it is written each one may copy it. 
How shall we choose the letter to be sent? 
Yes, I think it should be the best one. 
That will be fine to let Miss B. select it. 

George will want to knowjust when we 
wrote it. WhatshallItellhim? Yes, the 
date. Who can tell me where to write it? 
Mary may show me. his is to be your 
letter so you must tell me just what to 
write. How shal] we begin the letter? 
Tell me where to write that. Now we are 
ready to talk to George. What shall we 
tell him first? Where shall I write it? 





How shall I begin the sentence? How 
shall I end it? A few short sentences will 
be enough for the written work in this 
grade. After the letter is completed the 
children copy it andthe best copy is 
selected to send to the sick child. The 
same motive may be used in the oral story 
telling. The child doing the best work 
will have the privilege of entertaining the 
child who has been ill upon his return; 
or where absence is due to some injury 
instead of sickness he may go to the home 
and tell the story there. 

The form given below is all that should 
be expected of an average second grade: 


LETTER 
October 23, 1917 
Dear George 
We are all sorry to hear that you are ill. 
We would come to see you if we could. 
Miss A. told us a story to-day. It was 
about some frogs that wanted a king. 
We will tell it to you when you come 
back. 
Your loving friend, 
Jor Brown 


Teachers —Get Government 
War Jobs 

All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K 223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Any number. 

Children to come on the field or stage with both bells 
held in left hand. Any good mass formation will do. If 
a very large number is used, arrange the lines off the field; 
then at a signal let all lines march on at once. If the number 
is small, use alternate rows of odd and even numbers as 
two and three: two children across the front, the next, 
being three, No. 1 stands to the left of No. 1 of front row; 
No’ 2 between Nos. 1 and 2 of front row; and No. 3 to the 
right of No. 2 of front row. The third row of two again 
brings the children in line with row one. Each child must 
be far enough from his neighbors to prevent bells touching. 
When lines are in order, give three signals for the following 
commands: 

1 Both arms raised to front, shoulder high. 

2 Take bell in each hand. 

3 Bring arms down to sides. 

Music: Count one measure of waltz time as one count 
of the drill. 

Sixteen counts for each number. 





Place bells on hips. 
Position. 

Place bells on chest. 
Position. 

Place bells on shoulders. 
Position. 

Place bells at back. 
Position. 


0 1G CrP GO = 


In No. 7 be sure that the bells are vertical and that the 
child keeps an upright position; the tendency is to droop 
the head and shoulders. 
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Dumb-bell Drill and Wand Drill 


Claire Foster 
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a 
Place bells on hips and at same time rise on the toes, 
Position. 


III 


Strike bells in front of chest, palms inward. 
Turn palms outward and strike. 

Turn palms inward and strike. 

Position. 


IV 


Raise bells to front horizontal, shoulder high, and strike 
with palms downward. 

Turn palms upward and strike. 

Turn palms downward and strike. 

Position. 





V 
Strike bells in front of chest, palms inward. 
2 Strike bells overhead, palms ou 
ward, arms straight. 
3 Strike bells in front of chest, palm 


inward. 
4 Position. 
VI 
1 Strike bells in front of chest, palms 
inward. 


2 Strike bells behind back without 
bending body; the bells arg 
horizontal, palms outward. 

3 Strike bells in front of ches 
palms inward. 

4 Position. 


Vil 


1 Strike bells in front of chest, palm 
inward. 
Strike bells under raised left knee, palms outward; 
let the toe point down. 
Strike bells in front of chest, palms inward. 
Position. Next time_raise the right knee. 


VIII 
ANVIL STRIKE 


Place left arm out directly in front, swing right am 
back and forward, striking bell sharply. Am 
movements large. 

Reverse. 


Wand Drill 


Formation same as for the Dumb 
bell Drill. Any number of childret 
to take part. 

Children to come on stage or field 
with wand held upright in left arm jus 
inside shoulder, arm straight, inde 
finger along outsideof wand. Ifwand 
are hard to get, use sawed-off broom 
sticks. When children are in ordé 
give two signals for the following 
commands: 

’ 

1 Place right forearm directly acvos 
chest, palm outward, finge 
grasping wand. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Listening Lesson with the Victrola XXV, 
School No. 55, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Who can answer these? 


When and where was “Home, Sweet Home” written? Who was the author? Was 
he an American? Where did he die, and where is he buried? Who wrote the music? 

To what country does the Mazurka belong? the Gavotte? the Bolero? the Waltz? 
the Czardas? the Minuet? the Tarantella? the Arkansaw Traveler? Sellenger’s Round? 

What are the characteristics of American Indian Music? What instruments are 
used? When is the flute used? 


Many grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions 
on musical topics; yet, there are thousands of boys and girls who can an- 
swer them correctly in schools where they hear the music on 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


‘‘Home, Sweet Home”’ has been sung by the World’s Greatest Artists 
for the Victrola; after the class has heard the story of ‘‘the Homeless Bard 
of Home’’ it may sing this famous heartsong with the band accompaniment 
on Victor Record 18145. 

The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor 
Records made especially for the school and playground; 
they may also be heard in special concert numbers by 
Violin, Xylophone, Bells, Trio and Orchestra. 

The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Inter- 
mediate Grades. The pupils like to hear the genuine Indian songs of 
the Blackfeet Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 17635) and the setting 
of “‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’ (Victor Record 35617). 


New Records for Your School 
Danny Boy (Adapted 


Songs 88592 from an Irish Air by 
74557 { Proch’s Air with Variations 12 in. $3) Fred E. Weatherly) 
12 in. $1.50) Amelita Galli-Curci — re 
chumann-Hei 
Orchestra Classics Hungarian Dance 
. 752 No. 5 (Brahms) 
64744 § Lohengrin—Prelude to Act III 64 ‘ : 
10 in. $1 Y Boston Symphony Orchestra 10 in. $1 Pd cy 1 


Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? See your Victor 
dealer, or write to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 oy Department 
specially manufactured Victor Talking Machine Co. 
for School use 
Camden, N. J. 





When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 





























































secure from danger, and the hdl ; A, hes i i] 
cabinet can -~ — to pro- A y 
tect it from dust and promis- a “= ae / 
cuous use by irresponsible Pea: 4. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
é "aa 
ZR es. Z 
Ss 





To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Music for Wand and Dumb Bell Drills 


Medley 
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Plays for Children 
(Continued from page 43) 


(All the months sing “ The Leaves Gave a 
Party One Autumn Day” or “Come, Litile 
Leaves,” from “Songs and Games for Little 
O07 ee 


Who is this coming? I’m scared, I con- 
fess! 


d Licust 
) it’s only a Hallowe’en joke, I guess! 


Octocer (entering at left) 
©-tober leaves are on the ground, 
The apples all are mellow, 
\nd in the garden may be found 
\ pumpkin in fat and yellow. 


Father Time 
I see two maidens over there; 
And one is dark and one is fair. 
The air is cold and crisp to-day. 
November comes! Make way! Make 
way! 


(Enter Puritan Girl and Indian Girl at 
left.) 


Puritan Girl 
\ little Puritan maid am I 
\nd I came from over the sea, 
To find in this land a playmaie, dear 
\nd sweet as a child could be — 
A little Indian maid! 


Indian Girl 
\ little brown Indian girl am I 
\nd happy was I that day 
When a maiden came from over the sea 
From that country far away — 
This little Puritan maid! 


Puritan Maid 
Hark! I heara sleigh coming over the 
srow! 
Come, little Indian, we must go. (Go 
to back of stage.) 


All 
It’s Santa Claus! It’s Santa Claus! 


(Enter Santa at right.) 


Santa Claus 


Here’s jolly old St. Nicholas, 

With a bundle full of toys, 

\nd books and tops and dolls and 
blocks 

For all good girls and boys. 


(All the months gather around Santa and 
sing, “Santa Claus,” from ‘‘Song Echoes 
Jrom Child-Land,” or any other appro- 
priate song. At the end of song, the piano 
coutinues and the months, commencing with 
January, march around the stage, salute the 
New Year and Fataer Time and march off 
Slave.) 


Father Time 

Little New Year, you have seen them 
all — 

Winter, Summer, Spring and Fall. 

May you be the best year we have ever 

seen! 

Now, good-bye to you all and to Nine- 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
room. All charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. all bunting flag 5 x 8 feet 


FREE. Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. 
For the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 


staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgium, and Italian. 
High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgium, and Italian. Each 12x 18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful ‘Oil-Process”’ painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 20 buttons 
at ten cents. 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, indiana 








The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 





Reading and Spelling 





Endorsed by thousands of enthusiastic teachers. Has 
made more than 100,000 children happy in their work. 


M. ScHWALMEYER of the Florida State College for Women, says: 
“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most 
concise and yet complete compendium of reading that I 
have seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.”’ 
See page 467 of this Magazine for September, 1917. 
Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 


G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III, 




















teen Eighteen! 


FOR BUSY WORK — 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Put up in eam, containing sufficient when 
cut apart for 250 cards, each about three-fourths of 
an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 letters, 
on heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 

Price, 15 cents 





EDUCATICNAL PUBLISHING CO. 





FOR BUSY WORK 











Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
®@@\|e@ ®@ 
& w 
®e;e © 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 54) 

2 Bring wand down in front of thighs. Music: Same 
as for the dumb-bell drill. Count one measure 
of waltz time as one count of the drill. 

Sixteen counts for each number. 


I 
1 Flex forearms forward, wands in front of chest. 
2 Position. 
3 Raise wands to front horizontal, shoulder high. 
4 Position. 
II 
1 Raise wands upward to vertical and at same time rise 
on toes. 
2 Position. . 
III j 
1 Raise wand to left horizontal. 
2 Position. 
3 Raise wand to right horizontal. 
4 Position. : 
IV eg Per 
1 Raise arms to front horizontal. 
2 Upward to vertical. 
3 Down to chest. 
4 Position. 
V 
1 Raise wands forward, upward to vertical. 
2 Lower to top of head. 
3 Push wand up to vertical. 
4 Position. 
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VI 


Wands forward, upward, to vertical. 
Lower to shoulders, back of neck. 
Upward to vertical. 

Position. 


wm Cob ee 


VII 


Flex right forearm across chest, bringing wand to vertival 
position. 

Position. 

Flex left forearm across chest, bringing wand to vertical 
position. 

Reverse. 


_ 


© bo 


VIII 


Raise wands forward to horizontal, shoulder high. 
Raise right hand, lower left hand so that wand is vertica1. 
Bring wands to horizontal. 

Position. 

Next time, raise left hand and lower the right. 


rm Whe 


. 


In using the wands, be sure there is no break or bend of 
the arms at the elbow. A good standing position is ab- 
solutely necessary for both of these drills. 

Either one is complete in itself and can be done by either 
boys or girls. If a more elaborate exercise is desired lct 
the boys have the dumb-bells and the girls the wands. 
March boys and girls on together. Let girls rest while 
boys go through their part; boys rest while girls drill; then 
both together, the boys with the bells and the girls with the 
wands. When both are drilling at once give, one signal 
for position to begin. 





The Old Rocking Chair 


S. F. George 


When the twilight’s creeping, 
When the stars are peeping, © 
Then it’s time to rest in the old rocking chair. 
Mother’s arms are twining, 
Baby’s eyes are shining, 
As we rock away in the old rocking chair. 
Refrain 
Rocking, rocking, rocking, rocking, 
While the shadows creep to the old rocking chair. 
Rocking, ’ ; ; ; 
Rocking in the old rocking chair. 
Fireflies now are glancing, 
Fairies now are dancing, 
They’ve no time to rest in the old rocking chair. 
Whip-poor-wills are calling, 
Eyelids downward falling, 
Cover eyes of brown in the old rocking chair. 
Refrain (a little slower) 


! 





Rocking, rocking, rocking, rocking, 

Baby’s ’most asleep in the old rocking chair, 
Rocking, . . . 

Nodding in the old rocking chair. 





Now it’s birdies’ nest time, 
Now it’s baby’s rest time, 
Time to go to sleep in the old rocking chair; 

Moonbeams now are creeping, 
(Very softly) Baby now is sleeping, 
Sleeping in the old rocking chair. 

Refrain 
Sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, 
Baby’s fast asleep in the old rocking chair; 
Sleeping, ' 4 ‘ 
Sleeping in the old rocking chair. 





TABLEAU 
~ Child sleeping in rocking chair with doll in her\arms. 
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C¥ILL MEND IT 





Specially adapted to meet the pecul- 
in nee s of Public School, Art and 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. In Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and Tubes. 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 

4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 
: Send for our beautiful Catalogue, 


The Prang Co. Chicago, New York 











TEACHERS’ HELPS 
Easiest and quickest way to 
iisplay pictures, charts, etc., in 
classrooms 15 to use 
Nioore Push-Pins 
Glass Ileads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, / /ie Hanger 
vitha Twist, { pictures 


: for frame:t 
] 0° mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, 
Hardware, Drug 
Ir nada 13c. 

















ind Photo 
Supply Stores. 
Samples and Booklet Free. 


/rite 
Dept. 43, MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
s, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
+ New Commencement Manual 


For all ages and occasions. full af A 1 ~ 
Large talo Eve ull of, new ideas for teach- 
@ catalog Free. Every ers and students, 370 pages 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS : 














Teacher should have one 1 - “ 
T. S. DENISON & CO. [tore ILLUSTRATED. Price 
Devt.57 , OHICAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 














/ BAISIS MP IINIG 
IMMA MANUFACTURER TO YOuUl=—4| 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs Wiustrated made with one or two 
c.lors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made wiih any 
3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Silver 
i) rlate 150 each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 
BP ling silver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
No. 3505 made with any name on 
band not exceeding 8 letters, Re- @ 
maindér of pin tettered G.S. or H.S. 
ard date 1918, of 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 36@ each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, «mm g7@ Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Ys 





























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


Instant‘BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me onecent—just let me 
ve it to you as I have done for over 

500 others in the last six months Il 
claim tohavethe most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fal treatment 
Free. 1 don’t care how many so-called 











cures, or shields or is you ever tried 


without success—{ don’t care how dis- 
g’-3ted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that § am go- 
ing to send it to you 
FREE. It is < wonderful yct simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the — —_~ and ts & 
u eformity dissappears — is 
UF ito you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfoot will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 3578 W.26thSt. Chicago 











For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 


The Firing Line 

For glory? For good? For fortune or 
fame? 

Why, he for the front when the battle 
is on! 

Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the 
lame; 

Go forward as ever the valiant 
gone; 

Whether city or field, whether mountain 

or mine, 

Go forward, right on to the Firing Line. 


have 


Whether newsboy or ploughboy, cowboy 
or clerk, 
Fight forward, be ready, be steady, be 


first; 
Be fairést, be bravest, be best at your 
work; : 
Exalt and be glad; dare to hunger, to 
thirst, 
As David, as Alfred —let dogs sulk and 
whine 
There is room but for men on the Firing 
Line. 
Aye, the place to fight and the place to 
fall 
As fall we must, all in God’s good 
time 


It is where the manliest man is the wall 
Where boys are as men in their pride 
and prime, 
Where glory gleams brightest, 
brightest eyes shine, 
Far out on the roaring red Firing Line. 
Joaquin Miller 


where 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
The North Wind brings the snow; 
The East Wind brings the shower; 
The South Wind makes the fruit 
grow; 
The West Wind brings the flower; 
And which one is the best, 
When I love all so well, 
The North or South, the East or West, 
Would puzzle me to tell. — Tarrance 
Our Bit 
CLARA F. RANDOLPH 

Teachers in the rural schools may assist 
in the conservation of food and, at the 
same time, give valuable lessons in thrift 
by insisting upon the pupils behaving in an 
orderly manner while eating and by 
urging them to carry home the remnants 
of their lunches instead of throwing them 
out by the roadside. In many rural 
schools from one half to an entire loaf 
of bread is daily wasted; bread that may 
be sorely needed before spring. Wasting 
food is helping the Kaiser. 


trees 





Teachers Wanted $100 to $150 
a Month 

All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during the 
Winter. The positions pay from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Women are 
being shown preference to men. If inter- 
ested, write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. K221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, 
showing all positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 





and FUN SERIES 








SEND FOR 


Q 
Samples and Color Charts of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Pastel 





Pressed Wax 





INNEY. & SMITH CO.S2g 
NLW YORK, PARIS 


“CRAYOLA” 


Put up in metal slide tray and 
tuck boxes. 











Packed in assortments of six to 
twenty-four colors to the box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 Fulton St. New York 














Here is 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


in 


Teaching 
Reading and 
Number 


Every Teacher of First and 
Second Grades should have 


ROYALROADTO READING AND NUMBER 





Thisisa new and simple patented device with con 
instructions for teaching beginners to read by the most 
efficient phonic method and for drill in the addition, sub 
traction, multiplication and division tables. It should 
precede primers, readers and arithmetics and also be used 
with them. Descriptive circular on request. 


Size for individual instruction, 50 cents.’ 
Size for class instruction, $3.00. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md. 
LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develop 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Write for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 








Studio 591, Omaha, Neb. 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 


By Prof. John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
Revised by W. C. Bagley 

A Masterpiece on the Art of leaching 
The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. They 
are: 1. The Law of the Teacher. 2. The Law of the 
Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 4. The Law 
of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. 
The Law of the Learning Process. 7. The Law of Review. 

No teacher can afford to be without it 

Price 75 cents; postage 10 cents 1¢ all booksellers 








will be sent free of charge. 


Boston, ‘ass, 'N@ Pilgrim Press ' “Osiccoo‘ine °° 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 
Address Editor, Prmmary Epucatrion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Junior Red Cross League 


Here is an interesting letter from a high school girl, which 
recently came to the editor’s desk. Since we are ail work- 
ing together it is a help and encouragement to compare 
notes now and then. The letter says: 


“T read your article in the November magazine and the 
President’s proclamation to our Junior Red Cross members 
at our meeting this afternoon. : 

‘We organized last May under the direction $f our teacher, 
who is continuing to work with us this year. We gave a 
Lawn Fere last June, selling cakes, candy, ice cream, etc. 
It was our first experience, but we cleared thirty dollars, 
which we gave to our large local Branch (of the Red 
Cross). Their funds were very low at the time and it 
was decided by their chairman that we should get all our 
material free from her. We sewed a few things. folded 
bandages, pads and handed in two complete comfort 
bags. The materials were bought with the money given 
or they were given to the girls, who went from house to 
house for these things. We also obtained nine new mem- 
bers of the National Red Cross. 

“Some of the girls are knitting either scarfs or wristlet. or 
are sewing hospital handkerchiefs. 

““There are abouc fourteen members belonging to the 
society, their ages ranging from thirteen years to seven- 
teen.” 

An Important Subject 


The United States Department of Agriculture urges, at 
this time, the necessity of providing young children with 
lunches, ‘and parents are warned against the mistake of 
economizing toolishly in this particular. The lunch of 
school children is really the mid-day meal for many them 
and should be given the most careful attention. 

Among the suggestions for well balanced school lunches 
contained in the bulletin issued by the department are the 
following: 


1 Sandwiches with sliced tender meat for filling; baked 
apple, cookies or a few lumps of sugar. 

2 Slices of meat loaf or bean loaf, bread and butter 
sandwiches, stewed fruit, small frosted cake. 

3 Crisp rolls, hollowed out and filled with chopped meat 
or fish, moistened and seasoned, or mixed with salad dress- 
ing, orange, apple, a mixture of sliced fruits, or berries, 
cake. 

4 Lettuce or celery sandwiches, cup custard, jelly sand- 
wiches. 

5 Cottage cheese and chopped green pepper sandwiches 
or a pot of cream cheese with bread and butter sandwiches, 
peanut sandwiches, fruit cake. ae 

6 Hard boiled eggs, crisp baking powder biscuits, celery, 
or radishes, brown sugar or maple sugar sandwiches 

7 Bottle of milk, thin corn bread and butter, dates, 
apple 

3 Raisin or nut bread with butter, cheese, orange, maple 
sugar. 

9 Baked bean and lettuce sandwiches, apple sauce, 
sweet chocolate. 


What One School Offers 


In an interview published in the Outlook, Mr. Angelo 
Patri, the well-known principal of Public School 45, in New 
York City, is quoted as replying this to the question, 
“What has your school to offer as a help to these children 
who are growing up?” pa 
“Germany, replied Mr. Patri, is a nation with a motive, 


and that motive is discipline. It is efficient. Its educa- 
tional program has been definite. It has taught the ar-¢o- 
gance of learning, the power of one individual over the 
under man _Isn’t this different trom what we teach here? 
We know the valuation ot. the child. We know it is not 
force — which would only turn out a made-to-order child — 
but service that really counts. And service must be growth. 
And g’owth is never arrogance. 

“We believe in the individuality of the child. We believe 
in making each better, not from discipline, but from the 
highest of all motives — the honescy of mind. Such a boy 
will say, ‘I don’t steal because it never enters my head to 
steal. Isn’t there a difference between him and the boy 
who says ‘I do not steal because I am afraid of the police- 
man and of getting caught’? 

“And one more thing,” Mr. Patri continued. “Do you 
know what makes me happy? It is when a parent comes 
to my school and tells me he would like to be back again 
in school and to have the opportunities his child is having. 
Don t you see that in dreaming of his school days and seeing 
one so much bigger and better and happier he yearns to live 
his life again? And how can he do it? Only through his 
child.” 


Lessons in Conservation 


Preventing Waste of Human Beings 


One hears from time to time of a man who wants to work 
but cannot find anything to do. Not infrequently there 
comes to the back door a man who asks for something to eat. 
He says that he is willing to work; that he is not a tramp 
or a beggar of the ordinary sort, but he has been thrown 
out of employment and has been looking for a new job 
for a number of days and is not able to find anyone who will 
hire him. For the man himselt and for his family, this is a 
very pitiful situation. But more than that, it is a serious 
loss to the community and to the Nation that there should 
be anyone with strength and willingness to work who is 
not being used to do some ot the work of the world. There 
is always need of something more than we have. How, 
then, can it be possible for people to want something on the 
one hand and for an individual man to be out of work on 
the other hand? When the question is put in this way, we 
begin to realize that there must be something which is 
not properly adjusted in the busy world round about us. 


Lack of Employment a Modern Difficulty 


This sort oi a difficulty did not exisi in the savage world. 
The work of the savage, to be sure, was not of the kind that 
the modern man does. The savage had to hunt for his 
living, and because he was a member of a tribe he often had 
to do something for the good of the whole tribe. Some- 
times, for example, he was called to fight. But there was 
nothing that Jed to the kind of difficulty which we have de- 
scribed when we talked about the man who can not find a 
job. The difficulty of finding a job must thereiore be 
one of the difficulties that has come since the days ot 
savagery. It is a difficulty connected with what we cai! 
our industrial system. By industrial system we mean the 
network otf shops and offices, cities, and people by means 
of which we get our living. 

Another example of waste of human beings is that of boys 
and girls who leave school in order to go to work. 
There is a great temptation to leave school and begin earr- 
ing money as soon as the law permits. An inexperienced 
boy or girl does not always see that success in later life is 
likely to be increased by continuing school work. 
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A Boy Leaves School to Go to 
Work 


Let us see what happened to a boy who 
jeft school early. In 1909, John William- 
son was living in one of our large cities. 
He had made up his mind that he wanted 


to g. to wor. John was fourteen years 
old acd was in the sixth grade. Because 
he wos fourteen years old he could get 
an « ~ployment certificate. His family 
did not need the small amount of money 
whic! he could earn, but John’s father 
and riother did not realize how important 
it was for the boy to continue his school 
work, and so allowed John to drop out of 
school. He got a position as a messenger 
DOY - 

At frst he found the work very inter- 


esting. Sometimes he carried messages 
nto millsand factories where fascinating 
achir.es were at work making all kinds 
pf interesting products. Perhaps his next 
rip would take him to a great mail-order 
ouse where he would see men and women 
ppenins thousands of letters, taking from 
hem the orders, boxing up goods, and 
shipping the boxes to customers. Very 
nteresting, too, were the public buildings, 
und the people in them, for John lived at 
he capital of his State. Several times 
e carried messages to the governor’s 
pffice. 

Then, too, small as was the amount of 
oney he received for his work every 
Saturday night, he took great pride in 
ceiving it; and since his father and 
mother permitted him to keep nearly all 
bf it for his own use, he was able to buy 
ome of the things which he liked. He 
bought a bicycle and later a motor-cycle. 


Untrained Boy in a Blind- 
Alley Job 


After a few years John’s work became 
onotonous to him and he discovered 
hat the job he had was not one which 
brought rapid increases in its rate of pay. 
After he had been a messenger boy for 
ve years, he was getting very little more 
han he was in 1909. He thought seri- 
busly of looking for another job, but he 
hesitated to do so because he now realized 
hat, having failed to complete his school 
ork, he was not fitted for any position 
hich paid well. 

Unfortunately he was not left to decide 
ihe matter for himself. One day the 
hanager of the office called him in and 
old him that he would not be needed any 
pnger because the company was taking 
Nm some younger boys at the same pay 
t which John began. 
John now realized how foolish it had 
ten for him to drop out of school and 
nter what is known as a “blind-alley”’ 
cupation. He had been attracted by 
e possibility of earning money, but he 
Ow saw that in the long run the world 
Steady to pay more for workers who have 
aining than for those who beg’n too early 
md do not plan for their later work. 
ohn discovered too late that employment 
Something which one must plan very 


atefully. — Department of the Interior 
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The phenomenal success of Plasteline— 
its universal use by noted sculptors and 
its endorsement by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other sub- 
stitutes for clay, many of which are 
marketed under names closely resembling 
Plasteline. Remember 








is the original and the most perfect plastic modeling material on the market. It is an honest 
U. S. A. product, having been manufactured in this country for more than forty years. 
For your protection as well as ‘for your convenience” Plasteline is put up in a distinctive 
square package—four quarter pound rolls in the box, with the name in the particular 
form and design shown above. Insist upon this package and accept no substitutes, 
@ Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling work. Write 
for beautiful color card and descriptive circular. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, aaa - Mass. 
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New i lanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agrs. 
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REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 

matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 
Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 





TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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_ Great Song Book 
\ We’ll Send it 
teachershould 


_ be familiar with 
this popular song 
book, that so well meets the 
\s ~~ needs of school music teach- 
a ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 
folk and opera melodies, sentimental 
and college songs—a really remarkable val- 
ue for the price. Write today for free copy. 


PRICES: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. o. b, 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less 
than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
‘ Ba 
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Other Famous 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems. 
Feoule Sore(Cath 
rit 
a edition.) 
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Fer the Singing 
Lesson 


Irts HispBARD CooK 


How to Introduce Minor Songs 

Minor keys are, I believe, the greatest 
bugbear in the teaching of vocal music in 
the Public Schools. The teacher doesn’t 
understand them herself and consequently 
hesitates to try to teach them to the chil- 
dren. In a number of graded schools 
with which I am familiar, minor scales 
are not taught at all until the seventh 
grade, and then touched upon very much 
as a high explosive might be, lightly and 
with great caution. 

The best place to introduce. minor keys 
and minor effects is in the first grade. 
Have you noticed any of the new primers? 
Fully one-fourth of the little tunes are 
written in minor, or readily lend them- 
selves to a change from major to minor, 
while in two of the older series you can 
find but one between them —one minor 
song on the very last page of one series, 
and none in the other. 

The teacher should sing some simple 
little song, familiar to the class, then by 
singing half a step low on mi and half 
a step low on/a, change it tominor. If the 
syllables are used call this altered m7, me, 
and the altered Ja, Je, singing the seventh 
note of the scale exactly as it was in major, 
lowering only the third and the sixth. 
When the teacher sings the song the minor 
way, the children will notice that it sounds 
“different,” almost without exception. 
Try to draw out an expression from the 
class, why they think it is. “different.” 
Quite often some one will tell you that it 
sounds sad, and another may say that it 
sounds unfinished. This is exactly what 
you want. 

Choose songs and exercises that lend 
themselves to the change from major to 
minor, sing one both ways and then ask 
the children to sing one the bright, happy 
way, and then the sad, tearful way. Do 
not attempt to explain the reason for this 
difference in effect; merely impress the 
feeling on the minds of the pupils and soon 
minor songs will be quite as easy for them 
as major, and quite as popular too. 
The method of explaining the technique 
of the minor scales may be taken up later. 
It would be impractical to teach first grade 
children technique as technique, they are 
learning it, it is true, but by imitation, in 
such a manner that they are not aware 
of it. 

I should like to digress for a short time 
to discuss a little invention which I have 
found very helpful, namely, a fac-simile 
of the piano keyboard. It was originated, 
I believe, by Mr. Willlam Alfred White, at 
one time an instructor at Northwestern 
University, and can be bought at not more 
than four cents a copy. If possible, I 
should ask each child to buy one, but if 
this is not practical the teacher can place 
one in ‘such a position as to be seen by the 
whole class. This method makes it neces- 
sary for the teacher todo the work while 
the pupils observe, which is certainly 
not ideal. It is far better to have a key- 
board on the desk in front of each child. 

I shall find occasion to refer to this key- 
board. It is composed of. two octaves, 
beginning at C on the added line below the 
staff and extending to C above the treble 
clef. I find it very easy to explain the 
-onstruction of scales, sharps and flats 


to the class when I can say, “This white 
key is D, now the black key to the right is 
D sharp.” The lines and spaces on the 
staff look just the same in all keys, but 
when we can illustrate staff notation on 
the keyboard the changes are made plain 
because the children can actually see the 
differences. 





The Difference 


The weather is colder 
Than ever before, 
His feet are too tired, 
And his throat is too sore. 
The work is too hard, 
The lessons too long, 
The sums are too puzzling, 
And ‘everything’s wrong, 
And al! things go crooked, 
Askew and aslant 
When little Miles Brown 
With a puckery frown, 
Says, “I can’t! O, I can’t!” 


The weather is perfect, 
The loveliest day, 
His feet are so light, 
And his heart is so gay! 
The lessons are studied, 
The sums are all done, 
The bundles are carried, 
The errands are run. 
And all goes as smoothly 
As water down-hill, 
When dear little Miles, 
With the brightest of smiles, 
Says, “I will! Yes, I will!” 
— E.H.T.in, The Y outh’s Companion 


Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to design 
and make original clothes for themse!ves 
and, friends and also to increase their 
salaries by teaching this important sub- 
ject. You can just as well have six spe- 
cially designed dresses for the price you 
now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K859, Rochester, N. Y. Those inter- 
ested should write before the present edi- 
tion is exhausted. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses ase who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Bunting Flag, or Silk Flag, (32 x 48 
inches) mounted on staff with ornament, a, Framed Pic- 
ture,of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20 x 26 inches), 
or a high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your Schoolroom 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils 
or Picture post cards, as selected. - A $2.50 order for the 
eS sharpener, or a $5.00 order for Flag or Framed 

cture. Pencils sellat 5c each, post ‘cards at 10c per 
package of 10 high grade cards. . Assortment if desired. 
All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
to-day. Dept. 100 


The Lee Company, Saginaw (W. S.), Mich. 
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A SUCCESSFUL 
MEDICINAL COMBINATION 


And one that had long been needed 
and had not seemed to be possibl:, js 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken before e: ting 
and Peptiron after eating. These two 
great medicines supplement each cthe 
in purifying and enriching the blood Molly ‘ 
strengthening and toning the nerves, put. “I 
ting life into the body and color intollkyffer 
the face. Taken in conjunction, -heyfifapp 
are the ideal remedy for the blood andfpy ci: 
nerves. If a laxative is needed akelhot al: 
Hood’s Pills. All druggists. felt 














— emed! 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECEMecr. | 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICACO k., 1 
INCLUDING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES np. I 


College established 1855. Diploma from accr Lited better 
high school and two years of college work required fo 

entrance. The Training School for Nurses is open ty Ther 
young women of good character, ages 19 to 35.  Overlihives it: 
5000 graduates of both schools. sue institut n is 
endowed and ownsallits own building For informa broken 
tion regarding medical school, nurses’ ‘training g school nd co 
or hospital, address DR JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box |i 






































2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. se pt 
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EASILY IN THE LEAD wit 

A pen is very otten driven, but a pencil is eas ly merge): 

lead. If you start right, it is comparatively e: sy Hot sa 
to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning } EF 

of the ‘school year to use or 





Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils aC 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire 
twelve months easy t 

We will show them to you on receipt 
of 16c in stamps, and after you have ALN 
received your package you will feel 
grateful to us for bringing these pencils 
to your notice. You will get more than 
your money’s worth, Mast y 
They are made by the hemse 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, |Brficic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. pe HI 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. f2t#loeue mailes 


* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabe 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Card 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stenci 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Bead 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Ca 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Map 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holde 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


































Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Re; 
tion and Education. Offers a three year cours 
training to women who wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County !osp 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet th 
requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of gool 








moral character, having had two years of High Scho hair 

instruction or its educational equivalent. School c«tak Yo 

and blanks will be sent on application to the head: 

Superintendent of Nurses a 

509 S. Honore Street Chicago, IIinoi + 

n 

done 

? no a 

PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAQ ::.. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES on 

Offers a three year course to young woma “oo 

between ages of 19-35. Accredited by th jate. 

Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiner let c 

Monthly allowance while studying. For _ 

tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, uperintende the 

149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, il. Pr 

an wi or 

$243.70 YEARLY INCOME. 
FOR LIFE! 


We offer you this prospect for an investme t. 
of only $10.‘ Write at once for full details. 


HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, ‘. 
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OVER-WORKED MINISTER 


Tells How Vinol Restored 
Strength and Vitality 


























































necded 
sibl::, if Teachers will realize that we could not 
> €* tingsibubli such letters as the following if 
ese twolhey “cre not genuine and truthful state- 
h ctherlients of facts. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
: blood folly Springs, Ark., says: 
es, put “I am a Methodist Minister, and 
lor intolkyffer from broken-down nerves, loss 
n, -heyffappetite and sleeplessness. I was weak, 
ood andy circulation was very poor, and I was 
ed ‘akelihot al:ic to do my duty in my Parish as 
felt i should. I had tried various 

——Bemedic., but did not seem to get any bet- 
LLEGEMer. Trough Mr. Gatlin of Bearden, 
>ACO k., 1 learned of Vinol, and it built me 
JRSES mp. I regained my appetite, can sleep 
accre litelietter «nd do more work.” 
a A There is no secret about Vinol, it de- 
35. . Ovelifives its power to build up the over-worked, 
r injormproken-iown, nervous system from beef 
ing schoolif&nd cod liver peptones, iron and mangan- 
an, Box |} i “ 

ie peptonates, and glycerophosphates 
——Myhich it contains. 
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Nurses 


$5), of go 


digh . cae hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 
hool c: tala 94 can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
| ads; strengthen sagging facial muscles— have 
comfortable feet, all through following the simple 
; irections of Susanna — s Physical Culture for 
o, Illino Face, Neck, Scalp and Feet 
Thousands have 





SPITA nO apparatus, no 
‘ incon a, no 
waste of time, no 
RSES big expense — and 
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Anyone who wishes to try Vinol can do 
o with the understanding that their Vinol 
ruggist will return their money if they are 
hot satisfied. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
verywhere. Trial Sample Free. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


asy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


tis as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities 
ee Normal Course by Correspondence 
or all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
hemselves of this Opportunity to become 
roficient. 
he HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


ready. Ask us fora copy of PALMER PENMAN- 
HIP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

Irving Pi., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bidg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
idener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga 
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6 for tree hook’ Hee 
Become SeRICANT scHOUL OF AKNK ING . 
466 East State Stree COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, ue, postty eyebrows 


S and lashes, graceful ne chin; luxuriant 


done so. No drugs, 





Grace Mildred éutinie Course 
Depi. 19, 624. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


\A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical 
Culture Course} 







McAdoo Appeals to Pupils 


SECRETARY OF TREASURY WANTS EVERY 
ScHOOL CHILD TO Buy at LEAST ONE 
25-CENT THRIFT STAMP 


A great drive to make every school child 
in America buy at least one 25-cent thrift 
stamp was announced by the National 
War Savings Committee, which made 
public a special appeal by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, addressed to “Young America.” 
A special pamphlet has been prepared 
suggesting means by which boys and girls 
may make money for investment in this 
way. 

Secretary McAdoo’s message to young 
America says: 

“Nations have their childhood and their 
days of hard lessons just as children do. 
One hundred and forty years ago, when the 
first American Army marched to battle, 
our nation was younger amorg nations 
than you are among your fathers, your 
mothers, and their friends. Our Army 
had drummer boys in those days, real boys 
of ten and twelve, who marched as bravely 
and as proudly into cannon fire as their 
great chief, General Washington, himself. 
Our nation had little girls who laughed and 
cheered and loaded muskets for their 
fathers, who fired through loopholes in 
their cabin homes, when the painted In- 
dians charged to the very doors. 

“Where many schoolhouses stand to-day 
American boys and girls may have helped 
to fight and to defeat the enemy when our 
nation, too, was young. 

“We are in the greatest war of the 
world’s history and we must. win this war. 
We can and we shall win, if the boys and 
girls of America say so, and mean it, and 
feel it, and live it, as the boys and girls of 
’76 lived and felt and helped. It is the 
part of boys and girls to-day to give an ex- 
ample of self-denial and sacrifice, to teach 
fathers and mothers, to teach the grown 
people of the nation, that we still have in 
every young heart the spirit of ’76, when 
boys Jed our soldiers into battle, and girls 
fought beside their fathers at the cabin 
walls. The lesson is thrift-saving to the 
point of sacrifice — self-denial of every- 
thing unnecessary. 

“If every boy and girl says at home 
to-night, ‘I will fight in this war; I will 
save every penny and loan it to the Gov- 
ernment to help save the lives of the big 
brothers of America; I will try to teach 
every American I see to do the same,’ 
then twenty million homes, the homes of 
all America, will be filled with the spirit 
of ’76, the spirit of the drummer days, of 
the brave girls of those days. 

“Through saving your pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters and buying thrift 
stamps and then war-savings certificates, 
you will help your country and its gallant 
armies to win the war. 

“T know you will help.” 








— Gypsies carry their babies in old 
shawls slung over their shoulders and tied 
about the waist. North American Indians 
carry their babies on the backs of squaws 
—cradle and all. But the Eskimo women 
of Labrador carry their babies in their 
boots. These boots come up to the knee, 
and are tied at the top with a flap in front. 
In these the little brown babies live and 
are happy. 
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back to hold rope — 


indicate 


ing to rope with one hand. 
in front 
around in as large an oval! as space pe: 
mits, singing: 


STU DY Courses. Texts Loaned. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 


The Romping-rope Game 
FLORENCE ELLis SHELBY 


Children stand in circle, each holding 


strip of colored cloth about three-quarters 
of a yard long by three or four inches wide. 
Let them tie these strips together; 
child tying one end of his to one end of 
strip held by child at his right (in double 
knot), thus making a rope. 


each 


Then holding to this rope with both 


hands, they dance around, singing to tune 
of “Yankee Doodle”: 


Here’s a rope all tied in knots, 
See me hold it tightly; 

It was tied by little tots, 
And round we dance so lightly. 


CHORUS 
Round and round and round we go 
Holding on so tightly, 
Round and round and round we go 
Dancing — O so lightly! 


Now let every other child slip inside 


the circle as they sing: 


Every other little duck 
Jumped into the puddle 
But they thought it was good luck 
All swimming in a muddle. 
Chorus 1s before on tiploes 
Now let them face out, reaching arms 
as they sing: 
Now we turn our faces out 
And round the ring go swinging; 
Don’t you hear us laugh and shout, 
And don’t you hear us singing? 
Choru s 


Facing in again, the words themselves 
action : 
Hold it high, and hold it low, 
Then hold it straight before you 
Hop up and down upon your toe 
Then bend your knee as I do. 
C aorus 


Imitate churning in next stanza. Third 


line spread out hands and look at clothes 
as if all spattered up. 
out imaginary pat of butter: 


hold 


Fourth line 


Now we're churning up and down 
Trying to make butter, 
Each one spattered like a clown, 
And here’s a pat of butter. 
Chorus 


The next stanza is perhaps better out-of- 


doors, though it can be managed with a 
few children, 
on platform. 


in kindergarten or room or 

It represents a street car. 
All get inside the rope in two rows hold- 
One boy alone 
and leads them 


is motorman 


r 


Trolley-riding is our next stunt 
Looking out the window, 
See the motor-man in front, 
A nickel is the fare — O! 


CHORUS 
Through the streets we rattle on, 
The gong is sounding jolly; 
Won’t you joy-ride upon 
The kindergarten trolley’ 





The Personal Experience 
of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free. 
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A. DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ané 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellen 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Boston, 


” TEACHER'S EXCHANGE si 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


" OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
“or = MARION, IND. 








Free Literature. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


SCHE RME RHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘A superior agency for superior 


353 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Established (855 


Cuar_Les W. Mu.rorp, Prop. able candidates. Services free 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Chicago Office, 306 So ool officials. 








NORMAN Ptass, Manager 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A Park Street , Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue , Berkeley , Cal. 

549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg ., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 











Aa Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





THESE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers wanted for desirable positions in Primary, RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


. GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades, near Boston. (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906, 120 Boylston Street, Boston Telephone Beach 6606 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 





ee 


The Whistle-Tree 


The whistle-tree is growing in a green and 
sunny nook, 

In the low and marshy meadow wher 
there flows a sliver brook; 

You must seek it in the springtime, when 
its leaves are silver-gray, 

There you'll find the best of whistles ali nost 
any sunny day. 

The whistle-tree is sought for by all wis 
and wary boys 

When the whistles are exactly primed to 
give the loudest noise. 

The tree bears plenty of them, so there 
never should be strife. 

And all one needs to gather with is just a 
pocket-knife. 

Let others sing of oak and birch and al] the 
evergreens, 

Or of the elm and maple bright, adorning 
country scenes; 

The best and finest of them all — at least 
to all the boys — 

Is this same merry whistle-tree that grows 
a crop of noise. 


Then hurrah for the meadow! 
Hurrah for the tree! 
And hurrah for the whistles 
Growing there for you and me! 
— A.W. M.. in The Youth’s Companion 


The Circus Clown 


The clown at the circus he made us all 


laugh 

The way he performed! I can’t tell you 
half 

Of his jokes and his antics — to just see 
him smile 


Was enough to make any one gay for a 
while! 


His clothes were so funny, half yellow, half 
red, 

With a little green hat on the side of his 
head; 

While capering after him all round the 
ring 

Ran a little pet pony, the prettiest thing! 


If I hadn’t determined a sailor to be, 

On a three-masted vessel, a-roaming the 
sea, 

I’d almost be tempted to take up the trade 

Of being a clown in a circus parade! 

— Rose Mills Power: 





War Opens Hundreds of Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write imr-edi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K259, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample x- 
amination questions, which will be scnt 





free of charge. 
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i= THhACHERS’ AGHINCiIESs 


Js anjp teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
cellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


FRANSES THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.”’ 











Jack Frost The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 
een and From shadowy dells ; 
Where the north wind dwells, |! EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
» wheril [come with biting breath that tells 
Eac!: flower to hide its nodding head, : 101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 
e, whenlf And ‘he brook to murmur low in its bed. is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
‘ Th songs of birds I hush and still; and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 








s alinost A raven, only, croaks on the hill 
Where I move with silent tread. 





all wise An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





O’er the earth I steal, 




















imed to And I put my seal, OUR BOOKLET 

On doors of things that before me kneel. TH E ALB E RT ‘6 e e 9 
© therelf On wings of the wind I rise to a cloud; TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teaching as a Business, 
fe As 1 make my way through the raindrop ESTABLISHED 1885 with new chapters, suggestive let- 
is justa c owd — sai edad a 623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 

I change each drop to a col wi ite star, CHICAGO ILLINOIS Education and Normal Schools. 
1 all the Which falls through space like a gliding Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
car, 
dorning And I then the earth enshroud. 
Have you ever registered with an agcacy? It pays. 

at least From flowery dells 





Where the south wind dwells, WE CAN PLACE YOU INA BETTER POSITION 


t grows A sweet voice sings in rippling swells, 






























It calls to flowers, “Awake! Awake! — Se eae ee lata Basetanant tee das hotter 
And the bands of winter from you shake. ou a Mentena 4 Marth Beketa «Tam = Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
The northbound sun lifts high the Colorado Nebraska Oklahoma Utah Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers 
hrouds Idaho Nevada Oregon Washington gee = hes mip free to members. Non-members 
Ss 2 >; F ‘ Wyoming ty Cents in stamps. 
And soft winds heap them into clouds. AIRE TS eee —— + 
ae r a t ” > seal on the ne Agency that does the work of many. ~ lige aah 
me! ee on oe ae The Largest in the West. VOM IGMMM ETNA LES 
tpanion ane. WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 








I, gruntled and sore, 
Am forced to the door This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


- us all Where winter reigns on the Northland 


shore. The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “siw'you" 


ell you ss in in the valleys rill 
- And brooks again i . y ; Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 




















| And flowers nod on the sunkissed hill. schools in all parts of ihe country. 
just see The lisping leaves are ready to darice, | Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
F And the birds are busy with spring ro- 
y fora mance, ttl T Th T 1 
As I pass to my cavern’s chill. <> UTD D> 
— Susan M. Kane. — = 
yw, half ae = Become the woman you iS 
» of hus I, . = 
- Of 1S Get the Most Out of Your Food = wish to be = 
nd the As a result of breathing air that is im- &B 





pure, blood is made impure and fails to REGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can 

thing! MM give the digestive organs the stimulus they be so well and weigh what youshould. J can help 
must have for perfect work. It is neces-| ¥#. 1 know Ican. Not one drop of medicine. 

be sary that we should have pure blood if we — way is the — oy Mi oe oem, 

co 3 " Dad 42 | combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breat ing. 

ing the want to get all the good out of what we ie dees ceed stadia cisions tient Gee iB. 

eat that there is in it. Hood’s Sarsa- - ee rte y help, you will sur prise 


a es, ae : ; , your family and friends. 
e trade parilla is distinguished for making pure, 


gee ie aae a. 80,000 Women Are My Friends 
le! rich, V italized blood, pertecting the diges I have wen their friendship and respect because I have made 
wer: tion and building up the whole system. them well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased 


their weight, given them perfect figures — all in the privacy of their 
rooms—and | have kepttheir confidence. May I help you? 
Sipeiciems cones my ee their wives and daughters are my 
° pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
Women Wanted — United States] © Thete facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove that 

















vern- Gover ent Jobs — $75 to I can and will do all I promise. Remember— 
$100 a Month You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
| States : It is easy to Be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
be held The tremendous work of the war and the] most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ee bog = | ¥ 77; 
re posi- fm N&cessity of replacing men called to the] | ttyouhave any of the following derangements | oa 
$1800: colors, is compelling the government to - a ~~ a it -_ +4 = — pcan build you up 
-— & : Bile aaa . . | Excess Flesh in any pa ck of Reserve | or reduce you. You 
ations, prefer women, in filling the thousands | comme” Gummi maker 
of places now open. These include man | Thin Bust, Chest, Neck Irritabilit my simple directions 
P P y Ar Cc ipatic d feel 
— ; ities sach_| | _ or Arms ‘onstipation and you 50 satis- 
mr-edie fy Wonderful clerical opportunities for teach-] | po0.G"Shoulders Indigestion fed with yoursell 
K259, @oS2 big pay. ueceenet em oe ; Write to wR 
—_— . ; > ore 7 are inter- ncorrect Walking Jeakness or my booklet — 
wing all Wi advise all readers, = ho ane inter Poor Complexio~ Rheumatism sent you without 
d le estec:, to immediately write to Franklin Poor Circulation Colds | Charge. Let me tell you all about my wonderful experience! Then 
. a ge Institute, Dept. K222, Rochester, N. Y Lame Back Torpid Liver. | en will understand the great work I am doing for womankind; and 
ositicns f : 1 ij PU ; ‘rE ohes G ’ “ f t Headache Malassimilation | how I can help you. 
ple ox or {ull list o nited States Governmen Sleeplessness | Susanna Cocroft, De ot. 45, 624 Michigan Ave.,Chi ° 
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posit ions open to you and for free 
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School Gardens 


Work in the Garden 
(Two hours per week) 


October and November 

Preparing the Land — How to handle 
a spade; Digging, trenching and ridging 
the land. 
_ Purchasing Farmyard Manure — Mak- 
ing a manure heap; Spreading and digging- 
infdung and material from the compost 
heap on “‘heavy” soils only (see January 
for “light” soils). 

How to Load a Wheel-barrow. 

The Propagation of Bush Fruits and 
Roses by Cuttings. 

Planting Fruit Trees and Roses, also 
stocks for budding and grafting. 

Applying Grease-bands to Fruit Trees. 


December, January and Early February 
The Winter Pruning of Fruit Trees and 
Bushes. 
Forcing Rhubarb, Seakale and Chicory. 
Digging and Manuring “Light” Soils. 
The Application of Lime to Soils. 
Spraying Fruit Trees with Cleansing 
Wash. 
The Application of Artificial Manures — 
Preparing the “Eight Plot” test. 
te The Proper Rotation of Crops. 


February and March 

Preparing the Seed Bed — How to use a 
rake. 

Seed Sowing— Correct methods for 
each of the various crops; Right depth 
and distance apart; How to make wide 
seed{drills and narrow seed drills with a 
draw-hoe. 

Labelling — Name of crop and variety, 
with date of sowing. 

Propagating Fruit Trees by Grafting 
after practice in the class-room. 


April, May and June 

Propagating Rhubarb and Seakale by 
division. 

Planting Potatoes. 

Preparing and Sowing Border of Hardy 
Annuals. 

Successional Sowings of both Flowers 
and Vegetables. 

Intercropping and the use of Catch 
Crops. 

Thinning and Transplanting Seedlings. 

Hand Weeding — Making a census of 
weeds indigent in the school garden. 

Hoeing — How to use hoes of different 


; patterns. 


The First Summer-Pruning of Fruit 
Trees. 


June, July and August 

Preparing Trenches for 
Leeks. 
_ Preparing Produce for Market — Bunch- 
ing Radishes, Turnips, Carrots, etc. Tying 
lettuces; Staking peas. 

Layering Strawberries. 

Spraying Potatoes to prevent damage 
by disease. 

Spraying to keep down Mildews and 
Rusts. 

Spraying to destroy Insect Pests. 

The Care and Upkeep of Paths. 

The Propagation of Roses and Fruit 
Trees by Budding. 

Layering Carnations and Pruning 
Climbing Roses, both after flowering. 
* Second Summer-Pruning of Fruit Trees. 

Grading Produce for Sale — Cleansing 
and packing for market. 


Celery and 


. 
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September and Early October 
Tidying Paths and Plots — Making the 
compost heap. 
Propagating Flowering Perennials by 
division (after flowering). 
Harvesting and Storing “Root” Vege- 
tables, also fruits, such as apples and pears. 
Collecting Seeds of peas, beans, also of 
flowering annuals for use next year. 
Cutting Hedges and Making the Bonfire. 
Collecting and Storing Wood Ashes. 
Commencing Autumn Tillage. 


Work in the Class-room During 
Wet or Inclement Weather 


October and November 

Classification of Soils — Samples of soil 
identified as ‘heavy,” “medium,” or 
“light”; Practical tests, for good and bad 
soils. 

Soil Pests — Preserving specimens in so- 
lution of formalin. 

Composition of Soils — How to deter- 
mine by mechanical analysis; the differ- 
ence between soil and subsoil; the proper- 
ties of humus. 

Preparing Cuttings, for insertion in gar- 
den when weather permits. 

The Effect of Frost on Soils — Simple 
experiments to show the “bursting” effect 
of frost on vessels containing water. 
December, January and Early February 

Making out the Seed Order. 

Preparing the Plan of Cropping. 

The Effect of Lime, on Clay, demon- 
strated by experiment; also simple experi- 
ments with clay to show shrinkage; crack- 
ing after puddling, etc. 

Plant Foods in Soil, available and un- 
available; identifying samples of artificial 
manures; pot-plant tests on the lines of 
the “Eight Plot” test in garden; reasons 
for a rotation of crops. 

Preparing Potato Sets— Setting up 
tubers in trays. 

Cleaning seeds saved from last year’s 
crops. 

February and March 

The Germination of Seeds — Simple 
experiments to show the importance of (a) 
water, (b) air, and (c) heat. 

Practising Seed Sowing in measured 
drills marked with chalk on class-room 
floor, using cheap seeds, such as cress seed, 
which can be swept up and used again. 
Raising Seedlings in Shallow Boxes (such 
as sweet boxes) on sunny window ledges, 
for transplanting to garden later on. 

Practising Grafting — Using selected 
prunings from fruit-trees. 

-lpril, May and Early June 

Plant Physiology — Root Pressure, Os- 
mosis, Respiration, Transpiration and 
Assimilation; Simple experiments to prove 
that each takes place. 

Water in Soils — Capillarity, Evapora- 
tion; Waterholding capacity of sand, clay 
and humus, compared by means of simple 
experiments. 

How to make a Rain Gauge and a Ba- 
rometer. 

Reproduction of Plants;— How seed is 
formed; Pollination of flowering plants, 
such as geraniums, grown for the{purpose 
in school. 

June, July and August 

Mixing Washes, etc., for spraying{plants 
in the garden. 

Testing the Effect of Mixtures at differ- 
ent strengths on aphides by dipping rose 
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Scheme of Work 


(These dates are suitable for Middle Atlantic States) 


shoots, bean’ tops, etc., which are attacked 
by these pests. 
Practising Budding. 
September and October 
Making Ropes of Onions for Storing. 
Grading and Sorting Potatoes, Apples 
and Pears. 
Planting Bulbs in Pots. 


Correlated Work 


October and November 

Nature Study — Visit to a railway-cut- 
ting or to a disused chalk-pit, gravel or 
sand-pit, etc.; action of weathering agents, 
especially of frost, in the formation of soils 
from rocks. 

Reading — Leaflets of the Bureau of 
Agriculture dealing with soil pests and 
with farmyard manures. 

Light Woodwork —The making of 
simple garden implements, such as dib- 
bers, wooden drills, boot-scrapers, potato- 
trays, tool-racks, labels, small frames{and 
plant protectors, etc. 

December, January and Early February 

Arithmetic based on the Seed Order; 
Labor required to dig given areas of land; 
Cost of natural manures compared with 
cost of artificial manures. 

Scale Drawing, and making graphs show- 
ing comparative cost of manures, etc. 

Nature Study— The Thermometer, 
structure and use. ; 

Geography — Studying countries and 
climate in which many of our garden crops 
originated; countries from which seed _ is 
imported annually; Countries from which 
manures are imported. 

February and March : 

Nature Study — Different kinds of seeds 
and how they are distributed under natural 
conditions; How Nature avoids} over- 
crowding. 

Reading — Leaflets of the Boeardj of 
Agriculture on purity of seeds, etc.,! and 
leaflets on grafting. 

April, May and Early June 

Nature Study — Weeds; Definition ofa 
weed; Why weeds are obnoxious; Co!- 
lecting and mounting dried specimens. 

Drawing and Brushwork — Using spare 
seedlings of crops, such as beet, etc., for 
objects. ‘ 

Nature Study — The rainfall, the rain 
gauge and importance of keeping, records, 
the barometer. 

Arithmetic — Calculation of rainfall on 
a given area. 

Nature Study — Insect Pests and other 
enemies of plants: (a) below grounc; 
(b) on the surface, and (c) above ground. 

Reading — Leaflets of the Bureau of 
Agriculture dealing with} plant pests. 
June, July and August 

Nature Study — Fungus pests and 
parasitic plants; The Gardener’s Friends: 
insects, birds and animals. 

Reading — Leaflets of the Bureau of 
Agriculture dealing with birds, mice, et«. 

Composition — Note-taking and recorc- 
ing observations (throughout the year), 
with occasional essays on the Gardener's 
Friends and Foes, etc. 


September and October 

Arithmetic — Based{onfsales of produce; 
gardening accounts and balance-sheet 
making graphs to compare profits earned 
on different crops; Increase per square 
pole, per acre etc.—The Teacher’s World 
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GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 


In the first, second, third, fourth and fifth years, they need plenty of interesting supplementary reading to keep up interest in 
Language, History and Literature, and above all, to Make them proficient in reading. 
Do you realize that thousands of children of normal intellect seem backward because they have not had sufficient training in 
reading? Ifa child does not read well how can he master the other subjects? Just think this matter over. 
g- HEreE Is Your Opportunity to get an abundance of first-class reading, THE Kinp THE CHILDREN Like, and of the kind that will 
ples help them, for a mere trifle. While the supply lasts, We Witt Sexi these booklets at $5.00 per 100. They are well printed on good 
paper, bound in strong Manila covers, all written by teachers who know what children need. 
Just look over this list and see if you can afford to do without twenty-five or one hundred of the time savers. GET THEM NOW 
and stop lying awake nights trying to plan some way to keep up interest in the primary classes’ Language, History, Geography, etc. 
y If you have a country school, pick out a large assortment of titles and give a new book to read each day to those who do extra well in 
the class work. If you have a graded school, order in sets of twenty or twenty-five of each title, according to your needs. 








































































FIRST GRADE 13 Selections from Grimm I 139 Lucy's Wonderful Globe I 
-Cut- Large Type 14 Selections from Grimm IL iat poh Se mr — mS 
] or 2 sop’s Fables I 20 Stories from Garden and Field I ucy's Wonderiul Gio 
e ‘ ’ 21 Stories from Garden and Field II 
ents > oe — = 25 Story of Columbus 
evils 1 + meer sa oo yom a 26 Story of Israel Putnam FOURTH GRADE 
i 73 Story of the Buds 27 Story of William Penn 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 28 Story of Washington 82 Story of Holmes 
u of 77 Flower Friends 1 29 Story of Franklin 83 Story of La Salle 
: 109 The Butterfly Baby 30 Story of Webster 89 Story of Longfellow 
and 110 Plant Babies 31 Story of Lincoln 90 De Soto 
143. Babes of the Wood 35 Story of Lowell 91 Marquette 
¢ 144 Babes of the Meadow 36 Story of Tennyson 98 Story of Boone 
Pe 215 Butterfly’s Home o — . pong 99 Pioneers of the West 
=. SECOND GRADE 2 seed * Aen etlerims 103 odes coll cen Woodland I 
= - . * 3: “ r¢ r . + ” , , . 
or 7 Little Red Riding Hood 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party oo ae and Rhymes be Woodland i 
; and 8 Jack and the Beanstalk “ De DOS 05 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I 
” = ta. : — 48 Story of Eli Whitney 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II 
75 Roots and Stems 60 Story of Edison 107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I 
76 Bird Friends 61 Story of Hawthorne és orl anc ymes ol towerlanc 
wary 78 Flower Friends II Se 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland If 
uary 7 Fl Friends III 62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 125 Selections from Longfellow 
rder ; Se re ee I 63 Story of Louisa Alcott 193 Joan of Arc 
- . ein S ol the Springtime 64 Story of James Watt 
a Is Robinson Crusoe It S Sey,4 Se fence 
ith . - 69 Puss in Boots 
wae 187 Robinson Crusoe III 70 Story of Stephenson FIFTH GRADE 
188 Robinson Crusoe ”. 71 Story of Irving 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
show a4 oo . reed Il 72 Story of Pocahontas | 24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
wy udren 0 gow ! 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 33. The Chimera (Hawthorne) 
tc. 196 Legends of the Springtime I 95 Stories of the Revolution I 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
neter, 198 Flower World P ae gy . am encor 92 Jeterson 
96 Stories of the Revolution 97 Jefferson 
THIRD GRADE (British driven from Boston.) 102 Nathan Hale 
an 1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales I 10! Stories of the Revolution III 130 Lafayette 
alr 
” a 4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales II (Battle of Long Island) 131 Farragut 
=, 9 Story of Bryant 102 Liberty Bell 147 Dickens 
ed is —— ——— — - ———— . _ 
which 


wre Wvere the Pioneers in Publishing 


it _. SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


atural Select your books NOW _. You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Here is a CAREFULLY 


al SELECTED LIST of the SUPPLEMENTARY READING. No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books 
rdf, of All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 
{and FIRST YEAR— GRADE FIRST SECOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 
List Price List Price 
Sprague Classic Reader Book One .30 The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 35 
a= ofa The Little People’s Sound Primer 30 Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 40 
Co!- The Little Red Hen .30  Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 40 
The Three Bears 30 Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 40 
apart Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 30  =©Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 40 
B Spare Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 30 Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 40 
c., for Bow-wow and Mew-mew 30 ~=Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 40 
’ Pratt’s Aisop’s Fables Vol. I 40 Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 40 
ne rain Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 40  Chase’s Storiesfrom Birdland Vol. I 40 
ecords; Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 40 What the PicturesSay An Art Reader 40 
fall on THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD FOURTH YEAR— GRADE FOURTH 
Yprague Classic Reader Book Three 35 Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 60 
d other Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 50 Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 50 
ound: Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II 40 Ewing’s Jackanapes 25 
ar d he Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 40 Sewell’s Black Beauty 25 
— Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince .25 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 40 
eau of The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael .30 Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 40 
ts. Stories from the Land of Never-Never - 40 Quida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 25 
Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children .60 Grimm’s Household Tales 25 
's and Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 40 = Kingsley’s The Water Babies 60 
oa ote Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 40 Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 50 
—" Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans .40 Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I— Colonial Period 50 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 40 Poyntz’s Aunt May’s Bird Talks 50 
eau of Stories of American Pioneers 40 Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .60 
ice, etc. Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 40 Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 25 
| recorc- Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 40 Campbell’s Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 25 
year), Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I .60 Story of Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 25 
rdener's Fairbanks’ Home Geography .60 Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 25 
Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin .25  Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I 60 
Liberal discount for introduction. Send for Complete Catalog. 
produce; Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. 
e-sheet 
, earned EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Square 50 Bromfield Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 








This is acknowledged to 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


bbe ‘the beet’ list of 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Little Red Hen 
Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 











rast Pre ° 
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II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS - 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite. illustrations, 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 


Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim-— 


plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh. surprises await progress of reader 
rom end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 








I. The Cat School: (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fullyillus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll - 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vols. I and 
II 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
rauged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 


DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


























Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 


Wonderful Cats 

A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by Joun RuskIN. 
Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 

Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHApWICK. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading. 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 

For Second or Third Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHAnwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and -young. - . . 
These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 
They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By Etta M. Powers. 
It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ng and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 
Tllustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

Thisis assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 





Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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